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he  hurricane  season  is  here,  and  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF)  is  prepared  for  whatever 
level  storm  system  may  approach  our  coast- 
line this  year. 

Personnel  in  coastal  areas  from  Marine 
Fisheries  and  Fur  and  Refuge  divisions  have 
well  developed  and  weather  tested  evacua- 
tion procedures  in  place  to  guide  the  move- 
ment of  personnel  and  critical  equipment 
inland  as  needed. 

The  Enforcement  Division  is  now  better 
equipped  for  its  new  role  as  primary  coordi- 
nator of  the  state's  search  and  rescue  (SAR) 
responsibilities.  A  new  mobile  command  cen- 
ter, purchased  with  federal  funds,  will  allow  the  division  to  set  up  a  base  of  operations  with- 
in a  hurricane-impacted  area  and  communicate  with  local  and  federal  authorities. 

Additional  watercraft,  which  can  be  a  great  asset  during  post-storm  response  efforts, 
have  been  purchased  with  federal  funds  that  were  provided  to  LDWF  for  its  patrol  respon- 
sibilities in  federal  waters  and  for  the  LDWF's  nationally  acclaimed  boating  safety  program. 
Subsequent  to  the  storms  of  2005,  enforcement  agents  and  supervisors  have  not  only 
received  additional  training  in  urban  search  and  rescue,  but  have  become  trainers  them- 
selves. This  year  LDWF  has  worked  with  the  Louisiana  National  Guard  and  parish  sheriff 
departments  in  planning  a  coordinated  SAR  response  to  an  emergency.  All  agencies 
involved  now  have  a  clear  understanding  of  individual  agency  responsibilities  in  future 
emergencies. 

Fortunately,  the  2006  hurricane  season  was  uneventful.  The  impacted  folks  along  the 
gulf  coast  have  had  some  uninterrupted  time  to  recover  from  Katrina  and  Rita.  Within 
LDWF,  our  staff  has  spent  thousands  of  hours  processing  damage  claims  and  moving  for- 
ward with  repairs  and  renovation  of  facilities  impacted  by  the  hurricanes.  This  effort,  in 
addition  to  LDWF  personnel's  regular  duties,  continues  today. 

The  office  complex  repair  has  allowed  the  staff  to  return  to  work  at  the  Rockefeller 
Wildlife  Refuge,  which  is  located  in  Cameron  and  Vermillion  parishes.  The  heavily-dam- 
aged maintenance  facility  at  Rockefeller  is  now  in  line  for  complete  repair.  Critical  levee 
repair  work  has  been  identified  and  is  awaiting  approval  for  funding. 

On  Grand  Isle,  a  new  marine  fisheries  laboratory  is  under  construction  and  should  be 
completed  in  2008.  This  new  lab  will  replace  the  old  facility  on  Grand  Terre.  The  lab's  new 
location  on  the  bay  side  of  the  island  will  allow  for  easier  access  for  staff  and  visitors.  Also, 
the  facility  design  provides  greater  protection  from  storm  wind  and  surge  generated  by  hur- 
ricanes and  tropical  storms. 

On  the  resource  recovery  front,  federally  funded  reef  building  activities  that  are  over- 
seen by  LDWF  are  rehabilitating  sections  of  the  state's  public  oyster  resources  that  were 
impacted  by  Hurricane  Katrina. 

Public  oyster  reefs  in  two  areas— Black  Bay  in  Plaquemines  Parish  (completed  in  May) 
and  Mississippi  Sound  in  St.  Bernard  Parish  (completed  in  June)— have  been  rehabilitat- 
ed with  approximately  $2.3  million  in  federal  hurricane  disaster  grant  funding  which  is  part 
of  $53  million  in  resource  recovery  funds  provided  by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  through  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission 
(GSMFC). 

These  initial  expenditures  of  federal  dollars  will  greatly  assist  our  efforts  to  stimulate  pro- 
ductive reef  growth,  and  both  commercial  and  recreational  fishing  interests  will  see  the 
benefits.  Our  congressional  delegation  and  the  state's  fishing  industry  leaders  came 
together  quickly  after  the  hurricanes  of  2005  to  determine  funding  needs,  and  the  results 
of  those  efforts  are  now  being  realized. 

Additional  phases  of  the  fisheries  resource  recovery  work  will  include  removing  debris 
from  the  traditional  coastal  fishing  grounds  critical  to  the  state's  commercial  and  recre- 
ational fishing  industries.  The  initial  grant  provided  through  GCMFC  will  also  fund  moni- 
toring programs  to  track  both  the  recovery  of  fishery  resources  and  the  recovery  of  the  fish- 
ing industries. 

Hopefully,  the  2007  hurricane  season  will  have  minimal  or  no  impact  on  our  coast  and 
allow  us  to  continue  the  recovery  process  uninterrupted.  Although  the  recovery  from  the 
2005  hurricane  season  will  take  many  years  to  complete,  we  have,  in  the  last  few  months, 
seen  remarkable  strides  toward  a  fully  recovered  resource.  These  accomplishments  are 
due,  in  large  part,  to  the  hard  working,  dedicated  and  passionate  staff  at  LDWF. 
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As  I  sat  in  my  deer  stand  all  day  reflecting  on  my  past,  present  and  future  life  events,  "IT" 
finally  happened.  This  was  my  first  year  ever  deer  hunting  anywhere,  and  after  three 
hunts  without  seeing  a  single  deer,  I  was  beginning  to  question  my  ability  to  stay  quiet  and 
still. 

"IT"  was  a  doe  that  popped  out  of  the  woods  about  75  yards  in  front  of  me.  I  thought  my 
heart  was  either  going  to  pop  out  of  my  chest  or  scare  away  the  deer  from  the  noise  it  was 
making.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  next.  I  just  sat  there  and  watched  her  for  about  the  next 
five  seconds  without  moving  a  muscle.  It's  the  same  feeling  I  remember  as  a  kid  when  I 
would  get  scared  at  night  and  suction  cup  my  body  to  the  bed. 

After  watching  the  doe  maneuver  her  way  through  the  woods,  I  couldn't  believe  how 
quiet  she  was.  This  whole  time  I  kept  trying  to  hear  loud  movements  such  as  branches  being 
knocked  down  or  leaves  rustling.  I  marveled  at  how  a  100-pound  animal  could  gracefully 
move  through  a  minefield  of  potential  noisemakers  and  be  in  stealth  mode  at  the  same  time. 
I  mean,  a  chipmunk  would  mess  around  all  day  under  my  tree  and  sound  like  a  stampede  of 
runaway  bulls  in  Pamplona. 

I  slowly  reached  for  my  gun;  the  stock  was  resting  against  my  belly  and  the  barrel  against 
the  iron  cage  of  the  deer  stand.  As  I  raised  the  gun  to  shooting  level,  I  knew  there  wasn't 
much  time  left  as  the  deer  looked  very  nervous  and  tentative  like  she  could  bolt  at  any  sec- 
ond. I  had  to  act  quickly  and  decisively  if  I  was  going  to  harvest  my  first  deer. 

I  HAD  ONLY  HUNTED  a  few  times  in  my  life;  both  times  in  the  state  where  I  was  raised — 
Iowa.  My  father  took  me  squirrel  hunting  once  when  I  was  about  12  years  old,  and  we  went 
pheasant  hunting  around  Christmas  of  2005.  My  extended  family  was  very  outdoor  orient- 
ed, but  for  some  reason  I  never  took  to  hunting  and  instead  gravitated  toward  team  sports 
such  as  basketball  and  football.  I  do  enjoy  bass  fishing  and  have  recently  taken  to  the  seas 
for  some  saltwater  fishing  with  my  father-in-law. 
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Since  taking  the  job  as  Media  Relations 
Officer  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  in  April  of 
2005,  I  have  naturally  found  myself  want- 
ing to  get  involved  in  more  outdoor  recre- 
ational activities.  The  Discover  Louisiana 
Hunting  (DLH)  program  gave  me  just  that 
chance. 

Introduced  in  2005  as  a  way  to  stimulate 
interest  in  non-hunters,  DLH  is  a  three-year 
program  that  allows  both  Louisiana  resi- 
dents and  non-residents  older  than  16  to 
experience  recreational  hunting  for  the  first 
time  or  rediscover  the  sport  again  without 
purchasing  a  hunter's  license.  DLH  takes 
place  over  the  Thanksgiving  weekend 
starting  on  Friday  and  ending  that  Sunday, 
and  2007  is  the  last  chance  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  program. 

The  only  requirement  needed  to  hunt 
over  the  DLH  weekend  is  a  free  DLH  per- 
mit. To  obtain  a  DLH  permit,  applicants 
must  first  pass  a  free  hunter  education 
course  that  LDWF  offers  statewide  to 
become  hunter  education  certified.  For  a 
schedule  of  hunter  education  courses,  visit 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov /hunting!  education 
or     call     225/765-2920.  Then     visit 

www.discoverlouisianahunting.com  and  fill 
out  the  DLH  permit  application  online. 
Applicants  must  have  a  Louisiana  host 
hunter's  hunting  identification  number 
when  filling  out  the  DLH  application.  The 
host  hunter  must  also  accompany  the  DLH 
permittee  on  any  hunts  over  the  DLH 
weekend.  Finally,  once  the  application  is 
completed,  print  out  the  DLH  permit  and 
keep  it  in  your  possession  while  hunting. 

My  host  hunter  was  none  other  than 
LDWF  Wildlife  Division  Administrator 
David  Moreland.  Dave  is  a  30-year  LDWF 
veteran  and  the  state's  former  deer  study 
leader.  He  is  the  author  of  Woody  and 
Herbaceous  Deer  Food  Plants  of  Louisiana,  and 
knows  just  about  everything  there  is  to 
know  about  deer  in  the  state.  He  jumped  at 
the  chance  to  become  my  host  hunter  and 
even  let  me  borrow  one  of  his  rifles.  If  I 
had  any  reservations  about  this  endeavor, 
they  were  quickly  laid  to  rest  as  soon  as  I 
realized  that  Dave  was  looking  forward  to 
teaching  me  about  hunting  as  much  as  I 
was  looking  forward  to  learning. 

IN  LATE  NOVEMBER,  Dave  and  I  first 
went  to  a  deer  lease  outside  of  Clinton  for  a 
day  of  practice.  On  this  day  my  goal  was  to 
sit  in  a  tripod  stand  about  20  feet  off  the 


ground,  hope  to  see  a  deer  and  then  mark 
where  it  came  from. 

"What  do  you  need  me  to  bring?"  I  had 
asked  Dave  as  the  day  approached. 

"The  only  thing  you  need  to  bring  is 
enough  clothing  to  keep  you  warm," 
Dave  replied. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  froze  that  day  while 
sitting  in  my  observatory  deer  stand.  I 
wore  jeans  with  a  single  layer  of  socks,  a 
sweater  and  a  jacket  with  some  gloves  and 
a  stocking  cap.  I  had  learned  my  first  les- 
son about  deer  hunting. ..dress  warmly. 


I  sat  there  patiently  and  frigidly  from 
about  5:45  to  10:30  a.m.  The  first  couple  of 
hours  went  by  fast  as  the  sun  broke 
through  the  trees  and  started  to  melt  frost 
from  the  leaves  in  the  tree.  This  melting 
resulted  in  water  dripping  onto  the  leaves 
below  and  it  actually  sounded  like  it  was 
raining.  I  then  watched  the  birds  and 
squirrels  wake  up  to  begin  their  day.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  felt  like  I  was  a  complete 
observer  of  the  woods  and  not  a  participant 
as  birds  and  squirrels  would  act  like  I  was- 
n't even  there.  I  didn't  see  a  deer  that 
morning,  but  the  entire  experience  is  some- 
thing I  will  never  forget. 

When  Dave  came  back  for  me,  it  was 
time  for  round  two  of  our  morning  prac- 
tice— target  shooting.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  fired  a  rifle  since  my  days  in  the 
Army,  seven  years  back.  The  rifle  I  was 
using  was  Dave's  M77  bolt  action  Ruger 
that  fired  .270  Winchester  bullets  and  had  a 
mounted  Simmons  scope.  Dave  put  a  tar- 
get about  80  yards  away  and  I  hit  it  with  no 
problem.  This  was  a  confidence  builder,  as 
I  knew  the  bullet  was  going  to  hit  where  I 
aimed.  Now  if  I  could  just  keep  warm. 


As  Einck  learned, 
constant  vigilance  will 
help  improve  one's 
chance  of  harvesting 
a  deer.  Here  he  scans 
the  woodline  with  his 
binoculars. 
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With  one  last  look 

around,  Einck 

prepares  to  call  it  a 

day  and  dismount  his 

deer  stand  after  his 

first  morning  hunt  at 

Sherburne  WMA. 


Next,  Dave  taught  me  how  to  properly 
set  up  a  ladder  stand,  which  I  would  be 
using  for  our  first  hunt.  This  task  was  easy 
enough  as  all  1  had  to  do  was  join  ladder 
sections  together  until  I  reached  the  desired 
height.  Then  I  leaned  and  secured  the  lad- 
der stand  against  a  strong  tree  with  a  ratch- 
et strap. 

TWO  DAYS  LATER  ON  NOV.  24,  I  woke 
up  at  2  a.m.  for  my  first  hunt.  I  immediate- 
ly thought  to  myself,  "Maybe  this  is  why 
I've  never  been  deer  hunting  before."  I  had 
to  meet  Dave  at  the  Sherburne  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (WMA)  at  3:30  a.m.  I 
made  sure  I  would  not  freeze  this  time  as  I 
put  on  long  underwear  along  with  two 
pairs  of  socks. 

When  I  got  to  Sherburne,  it  was  about  35 
degrees  with  little  to  no  wind.  We  had  to 
walk  about  two  miles  to  get  to  our  hunting 
area.  We  put  my  ladder  stand  and  Dave's 
climbing  stand  into  a  deer  cart.  I  then 
strapped  Dave's  rifle  around  my  back  and 
put  my  backpack  on,  which  included 
things  like  gloves,  stocking  caps,  bug  spray, 
granola  bars,  water  and  a  cell  phone 
(turned  off,  of  course). 

Once  we  got  to  our  hunting  area,  I  set  up 
my  ladder  stand  with  only  one  ladder  that 
left  me  about  five  feet  above  the  ground. 

"That  should  be  enough  to  at  least  get 
you  off  the  ground,"  Dave  said. 

"What's  going  to  happen  if  I  actually  kill 
a  deer?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  only  going  to  be  about  150  yards 
behind  you  in  my  climbing  stand.  I  will 


be  able  to  see  and  hear  you  from  there. 
Just  wait  in  your  stand  until  I  come 
back,"  he  said. 

Before  climbing  into  my  stand,  I  went  to 
the  bathroom,  quickly  devoured  a  granola 
bar  and  drank  some  water.  I  figured  this 
would  be  the  best  time  to  take  care  of  these 
necessities  as  I  had  made  a  lot  of  noise  in 
setting  up  my  stand  and  it  would  be  hours 
before  I  could  make  these  loud  noises 
again. 

In  my  stand  I  could  hear  hunters  on  the 
path  traveling  to  their  stands.  Dave  told 
me  earlier  to  wave  my  flashlight  to  let  them 
know  I  was  in  the  area.  With  my  back  rest- 
ing against  the  tree  and  the  rifle  draped 
across  my  legs,  I  figured  I  was  as  comfort- 
able as  I  was  going  to  get  and  would  be 
ready  for  any  deer  that  crossed  my  path. 

I  had  been  patiently  sitting  in  my  stand 
for  about  an  hour  when  I  heard  a  gunshot 
off  in  the  distance  echo  through  the  woods. 
It  was  around  6:30  a.m.  It  startled  me  at 
first  because  my  entire  surroundings  were 
quiet.  Before  the  gunshot,  I  was  starting  to 
lose  confidence  that  I  would  see  a  deer. 
However,  with  that  noise  I  knew  that 
somebody  was  having  a  successful  hunt 
and  I  could  be  next. 

With  my  renewed  enthusiasm,  I  scanned 
my  surroundings  looking  for  any  sign  of  a 
deer.  In  sitting  there  I  was  very  apprecia- 
tive of  my  long  underwear  and  extra  socks. 
Not  once  did  I  even  think  about  it  being 
cold  outside,  and  I  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
hunting  experience  without  shivering. 

At  10:30  a.m.  I  could  see  and  hear  Dave 
in  the  distance  coming  to  pick  me  up. 
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"I  didn't  see  anything,  but  I  did  hear  a 
few  shots  in  the  distance,"  I  said. 

"Yeah,  I  saw  two  but  they  were  too  far 
away  and  never  came  any  closer.  We'll 
have  to  go  again  tomorrow  and  try  our 
luck  then,"  Dave  said. 

i 

WE  RETURNED  TO  CLINTON  for  the 

next  day's  hunt.  It  was  more  of  the  same  as 
neither  of  us  saw  a  deer.  Even  though  this 
was  my  third  time  sitting  in  a  stand  and  not 
seeing  a  single  deer,  I  still  found  the  experi- 
ence enjoyable.  Sitting  in  the  open  air  and 
observing  nature  without  disruption  is 
peaceful  and  relaxing.  It  seemed  like  my 
stress  level  was  going  down  by  the  second 
and  I  was  becoming  more  patient,  which 
would  be  a  great  trait  for  me  to  carry  over 
into  my  everyday  life  as  I'm  always  in  a 
hurry. 

"Well  I'm  sorry  you  didn't  get  a  chance 
to  harvest  your  first  deer,"  Dave  said. 

"That's  O.K.,  but  I'm  not  giving  up  just 
yet.  If  you  could  take  me  a  few  more 
times,  I  will  purchase  a  license  so  that 
I  can  continue  hunting  the  rest  of  the 
season,"  I  said. 

"No  problem.  Go  ahead  and  buy  your 
license.  We  still  have  about  two  months 
left  in  the  season  and  I'm  sure  we  will 
have  at  least  a  couple  of  times  to  take  off 
and  go  hunting,"  Dave  said. 

DAVE  AND  I  were  not  able  to  go  hunting 
together  for  the  entire  month  of  December, 
but  did  manage  to  go  on  Jan.  2.  We  again 
went  to  Clinton,  but  this  time  we  planned 
to  hunt  the  entire  day. 

I  again  sat  in  the  tripod  stand  and  Dave 
went  further  in  the  woods  to  his  hunting 
place.  Dave  came  back  around  11  a.m.  and 
asked  how  I  did.  I  told  him  I  didn't  see  or 
hear  anything  and  he  said  the  same.  We 
decided  to  get  some  lunch  and  try  our  luck 
again  at  2  p.m. 

When  I  got  back  into  my  stand  I  had 
serious  doubts  about  my  chances  of  har- 
vesting a  deer.  I  was  thinking  that  maybe  it 
just  wasn't  going  to  happen.  But  then,  like 
I  said  earlier,  out  of  nowhere  a  doe 
appeared  on  the  horizon. 

I  was  stunned  for  the  first  five  or  so  sec- 
onds before  deciding  to  get  into  shooting 
position.     I  grabbed  the  rifle  and  slowly 
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brought  it  up  to  my  shoulder.  I  then  eased 
the  barrel,  with  my  hand  wrapped  under- 
neath, onto  the  metal  bar  that  is  attached  to 
the  tripod  stand  and  runs  in  front  of  me.  In 
doing  this  last  motion,  I  made  a  slight  noise 
that  surely  the  doe  heard  as  her  ears 
propped  up  alertly. 

I  knew  after  that  noise  my  time  was  very 
limited,  so  I  gently  placed  my  cheek 
against  the  stock  of  the  rifle  and  positioned 
my  eye  behind  the  scope.  But  when  I 
looked  through  the  scope,  the  doe  was  no 


It's  a  good  idea  for 
you  and  your  host 
hunter  to  spend  a 
practice  day 
familiarilizing  yourself 
with  your  equipment. 
Target  practice  and 
climbing  a  deer  stand 
will  help  prepare  you 
physically  and 
mentally  for  the  hunt. 


longer  standing  still;  instead  she  was  walk- 
ing briskly  toward  the  tree  line.  Then  with- 
out even  giving  me  a  second  chance,  she 
vanished  into  the  woods. 

I  looked  for  her  for  the  next  20  minutes 
hoping  that  she  would  miraculously  reap- 
pear. But  as  my  pulse  returned  to  normal, 
I  knew  she  was  gone  for  good  and  I  had 
missed  my  best  chance.  When  Dave 
returned  about  5:45  p.m.,  I  told  him  about 
my  close  encounter. 
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Einck  (left)  and 

Moreland  with  the 

morning's  harvest. 


"How  come  you  didn't  pull  the  trigger?" 
he  asked. 

"Because  she  didn't  give  me  enough 
time,"  I  replied. 

"Enough  time?  How  much  time  do  you 
need/'  he  asked  with  a  smile.  "It  was 
good  that  you  didn't  shoot  since  the 
deer  was  walking  away  and  you  didn't 
have  a  clean  shot,"  he  said  later. 

FOR  MY  FINAL  HUNT  OF  THE  YEAR, 

we  returned  to  Clinton  for  a  morning  hunt 
on  Jan.  6.  This  time,  however,  I  was  to  sit  in 
a  stand  that  overlooks  a  field  named  after 
one  of  Dave's  sons  called  "Ruffin's  Patch." 
This  is  where  Ruffin  harvested  his  first  deer 
and  Dave  hoped  it  would  allow  me  the 
same  pleasure. 

I  got  into  the  stand  at  5:30  a.m.  It  was  a 
very  windy  but  warm  morning.  I  had  been 
sitting  patiently  in  the  stand  for  about  four 
hours  when  I  saw  Dave  coming  back.  I 
knew  it  couldn't  be  time  to  call  it  quits  just 
yet,  so  something  else  must  have  hap- 
pened. 

That  something  else  was  that  Dave  had 
just  killed  a  buck  using  his  muzzleloader. 
He  was  heading  back  to  the  truck  for  his 
cart  to  wheel  the  deer  back  to  the  camp.  I 
stayed  in  the  stand  until  Dave  returned  and 
then  followed  him  to  help  him  with  his 
deer. 


I  could  smell  the  deer  when  we  got 
within  50  yards  of  him.  Dave  had  already 
dragged  the  deer  out  of  the  woods  to  the 
trail.  We  loaded  the  135-pound,  7-point,  3 
1/2-year-old  buck  into  the  cart  and 
brought  it  back  to  the  camp.  Here,  Dave 
showed  me  how  to  properly  field  dress 
and  process  a  deer. 

Dave  was  even  nice  enough  to  let  me 
keep  a  back  strap  and  the  tenderloins.  So 
after  my  first  deer  season,  I  was  at  least 
able  to  bring  home  a  few  pounds  of  veni- 
son to  share  with  my  wife. 

IN  LOOKING  BACK  at  the  whole  experi- 
ence, I  can  honestly  say  I  would  do  it  again, 
and  Dave  is  already  asking  me  about  next 
season.  Even  on  the  days  when  I  didn't  see 
a  deer,  the  chance  to  sit  in  a  tree  and  be  still 
as  the  woods  come  to  life  is  rewarding  in 
itself.  I've  often  heard  hunters  express  this 
sentiment  and  wondered  if  it  was  just 
something  people  say.  Now  I  know  it's 
true. 

The  Discover  Louisiana  Hunting  pro- 
gram allows  people  to  experience  hunt- 
ing— for  the  first  time  or  the  first  time  in  a 
long  time — with  minimum  expenses.  The 
benefits  are  many  for  both  the  new  and 
host  hunter.  Most  seasoned  hunters  know 
at  least  one  friend  or  family  member  they 
would  like  to  share  their  passion  for  hunt- 
ing with,  and  DLH  offers  a  great  way  for 
current  non-hunters  to  give  the  outdoors  a 
try.  With  the  next  DLH  season  coming  up 
this  Thanksgiving  weekend,  it's  the  perfect 
time  to  visit  the  LDWF  Web  site  for  more 
details.  You  just  might  make  a  new  hunt- 
ing buddy. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
David  Moreland  for  his  time,  knowledge, 
understanding  and  rifle  during  the  whole 
process.  Thanks  also  to  LDWF  Inland 
Fisheries  Biologist  Mark  McElroy  who 
allowed  me  to  hunt  on  his  property  and 
use  his  deer  stands  near  Clinton.  * 


Adam  Einck  is  the  News  and  Media  Relations 
Officer  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
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Low  Lake  Levels,  High  Yields 


LDWF  File  Photo 


Louisiana's  freshwater  anglers  are  blessed  with  many  choices  when  it  comes  to  fishing  opportunities  in  the  state. 
Consider  the  possibilities:  they  may  choose  to  fish  lakes  that  are  large  or  small;  in  open  water  or  flooded  timber; 
on  rivers  or  reservoirs.  Additionally  a  diversity  of  species  can  be  found  across  the  state  including  catfish,  sunfish  and 
bass.  These  fish  can  be  found  in  deep  or  shallow  water.  Fishermen  can  fill  an  ice  chest  with  bream  and  catfish  or  chase 
first-class  lunker  largemouth  bass. 

Of  all  the  waters  available  in  the  state,  perhaps  one  offers  more  angling  diversity  than  any  other.  That  argument  can 
certainly  be  made  for  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir.  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  is  the  largest  reservoir  in  Louisiana.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  largest  manmade  reservoir  in  the  southern  United  States  and  the  fifth  largest  in  the  nation.  The  sheer  size  of  this 
reservoir,  along  with  its  diversity  of  habitat  and  fish  species,  provides  many  angling  opportunities  for  its  many,  satis- 
fied visitors. 

Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  was  impounded  in  October  1966  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Sabine  River.  The 
Sabine  River  forms  the  state  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  lake  first  reached  pool  stage  of  172  feet  above 
mean  sea  level  (MSL)  on  May  18,  1968.  Construction  of  the  reservoir  was  the  product  of  a  cooperative  effort  between 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  Both  states  own  and  operate  the  lake  through  their  respective  agencies:  the  Sabine  River 
Authority  of  Louisiana  and  the  Sabine  River  Authority  of  Texas.  The  lake  was  created  for  the  primary  purposes  of 
water  supply,  hydroelectric  power  generation  and  recreation.  All  three  of  these  have  resulted  in  a  truly  multi-purpose 
lake. 

The  reservoir's  multi-use  format  typically  results  in  an  average  water  level  fluctuation  of  five  feet  each  year.  Recent 
drought  conditions  in  the  Sabine  River  watershed  have  caused  lower  than  average  lake  levels.  While  temporarily 
inconveniencing  fishermen,  this  condition  has  had  a  positive  influence  on  the  lake.  Exposing  portions  of  the  lake  bot- 
tom has  allowed  long  flooded  areas  to  dry.  This  situation  reduced  silt  levels  and  improved  spawning  conditions  for 
nest  building  fish.  Additionally,  terrestrial,  or  dry  land,  vegetation  was  given  the  opportunity  to  sprout  and  grow  in 
new  areas.  When  the  lake  level  rose,  these  plants  began  to  decay  and  release  nutrients  that  had  been  trapped  in  the 
soil.  Once  released  back  into  the  water,  they  were  available  to  microscopic  plankton  that  forms  the  base  of  the  aquat- 
ic food  web. 

The  forage  fish  population  has  also  shown  a  recent  increase  in  Toledo  Bend.  Predatory  game  fish  feed  on  an  abun- 
dance of  forage  in  the  lake  in  the  form  of  gizzard  shad,  threadfin  shad,  sunfish,  minnows  and  shiners.  Threadfin  shad 
in  particular  can  be  found  in  high  numbers.  These  shad  are  an  excellent  type  of  forage  and  are  utilized  extensively  by 
largemouth  bass,  white  bass,  crappie  and  catfish. 
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Many  donations  made 

to  the  Louisiana 

Lunker  Bass  Program 

hail  from  Toledo  Bend. 

At  right  are  A.B.  Clark, 

Jr.,  with  his  12-pound, 

4-ounce  lunker  and 

Glen  Freeman  with  his 

12-pound,  3-ounce 

catch,  both  caught  in 

2004. 


Another  silver  lining  in  the  cloud  of 
recent  low  lake  levels  is  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  make  improvements,  repairs 
and  new  construction  possible  for  shoreline 
property  owners  and  marina  operators. 
Seawall  and  boathouse  construction  has 
been  on  the  increase  for  the  last  two  sea- 
sons. Many  marina  operators  have  extend- 
ed boat  launches  and  dredged  boat  slips  to 
allow  low  water  launching  and  navigation 
in  the  future. 

To  understand  the  magnitude  of  Toledo 
Bend  Reservoir,  a  discussion  of  some  of  its 
physical  measurements  is  in  order.  Toledo 
Bend  contains  181,600  surface  acres  at  pool 
stage  of  172  feet  above  MSL. 
Approximately  56  percent  of  that  surface 
area  is  in  Louisiana.  The  maximum  lake 
level  is  175  feet  above  MSL  and  creates 
196,300  surface  acres.  Toledo  Bend  has 
approximately  1,200  miles  of  shoreline 
with  roughly  503  miles  of  shoreline  on  the 
Louisiana  side.  The  Sabine  River  drains  a 
total  of  7,177.55  square  miles  above  the 
Toledo  Bend  dam.  The  average  depth  of  the 
lake  is  24  feet  and  the  maximum  depth  is 
110  feet.  To  navigate  end  to  end  on  the 
reservoir,  one  would  need  to  travel  over  70 
miles. 

A  water  body  of  this  size  contains  many 
types  of  habitat,  and  anglers  can  choose 
one  that  fits  their  style  of  fishing.  The 
southern  end  of  the  reservoir  is  wide 
enough  to  cause  first  time  visitors  to  think 
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twice  before  venturing  across  it.  The 
waters  there  are  typically  open,  deep  and 
relatively  clear  with  enough  standing  tim- 
ber to  provide  structure  for  fish  and  land- 
marks for  fishermen.  The  middle  section  of 
the  reservoir  provides  ample  deep  water 
opportunities  along  with  flats  and  sloping 
points.  Farther  north,  anglers  will  find 
broad  flats  sliced  by  the  twisting  Sabine 
River  channel.  For  those  who  prefer  river 
fishing,  that  is  also  available  upstream  of 
the  reservoir  toward  Logansport  and 
beyond. 

Largemouth  and  Spotted  Bass 

When  it  comes  to  choosing  a  particular 
species  to  pursue,  Toledo  Bend  offers  a  ver- 
itable buffet  of  choices.  Although  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF)  has  recorded  70  fish 
species  in  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir,  none 
receives  more  angler  attention  than  the 
largemouth  bass.  Creel  surveys  conducted 
by  LDWF  indicate  that  73  percent  of  all 
angling  effort  on  the  Louisiana  side  of  the 
reservoir  is  directed  toward  largemouth 
bass.  Toledo  Bend  has  long  been  known  as 
an  excellent  bass  lake.  Its  fame  grew  to 
national  proportions  early  in  the  lake's  life, 
and  it  remains  a  top  destination  for  anglers 
today. 

Toledo  Bend  is  a  popular  choice  for  bass 
tournaments  with  over  60  tournaments 
held  on  the  lake  each  year.  The  lake  offers 
12-to-14-inch  bass  in  numbers  with  a  good 
chance  for  anglers  to  land  a  trophy  sized 
bass.  Current  regulations  allow  eight  large- 
mouth bass  per  day  with  a  14-inch  mini- 
mum size  limit. 

In  addition  to  northern  largemouth  bass 
and  Florida  largemouth  bass,  Toledo  Bend 
also  offers  an  impressive  number  of  spot- 
ted bass.  These  fish  are  sometimes  called 
Kentucky  bass,  redeye  bass  or  incorrectly 
as  smallmouth  bass.  Spotted  bass  do  not 
reach  the  size  of  their  largemouth  relatives, 
but  they  are  known  to  be  plump,  firm- 
fleshed  fish  that  make  excellent  table  fare. 
Spotted  bass  are  lumped  together  with 
largemouth  bass  for  the  purpose  of  a  daily 
bag  limit  of  eight  fish.  This  approach  to 
daily  limits  is  known  as  a  limit  in  aggre- 
gate. There  is  no  minimum  size  limit  on 
spotted  bass  at  Toledo  Bend. 

LDWF  sampling  efforts  show  total  num- 
bers of  largemouth  bass  and  numbers  of 
quality  sized  largemouth  bass  to  be  on  the 


rise  in  recent  years.  Several  factors  con- 
tribute to  Toledo  Bend's  productivity  for 
bass  and  other  game  fish.  For  one,  the  lake 
has  sandy  bottom  areas  located  in  depths 
that  are  attractive  to  spawning  fish.  It  also 
has  brush  and  vegetation  that  provide 
cover  for  spawning  fish  as  well  as  for 
newly  hatched  fry  and  fingerlings. 

LDWF  has  stocked  Florida  largemouth 
bass  (FLMB)  in  Toledo  Bend  since  1984. 
This  strain  of  bass  is  known  to  have  greater 
maximum  size  potential  than  northern 
largemouth  bass.  The  presence  of  Florida 
largemouth  bass  in  any  lake  increases  an 
angler's  chances  of  catching  a  larger  bass. 
The  initial  stocking  of  FLMB  was  just  over 
200,000  fish  with  another  79,000  FLMB 
stocked  in  1986.  Beginning  in  1990,  annual 
stockings  of  FLMB  have  been  made  at 
Toledo  Bend.  LDWF  currently  targets 
Toledo  Bend  to  be  stocked  with  450,000 
Florida  largemouth  bass  fingerlings  each 
year.  In  addition  to  LDWF  stockings,  Texas 
Parks  and  Wildlife  Department  stocks 
approximately  500,000  FLMB  per  year. 
Both  the  Sabine  River  Authority  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Toledo  Bend  Lake 
Association  have  made  regular  purchases 
of  additional  FLMB  fingerlings  for  Toledo 
Bend. 

The  fruits  of  these  stockings  have  shown 
up  in  the  form  of  numerous  big  bass  over 
the  last  several  years  as  evidenced  by  the 
two  lunker  bass  programs  at  Toledo  Bend. 
The  Toledo  Bend  Lake  Association,  along 
with  Toledo  Tackle,  sponsor  one  of  the  pro- 
grams known  as  the  Toledo  Bend  Lunker 
Bass  Program.  Any  angler  who  legally 
catches  a  largemouth  bass  weighing  over 
10  pounds  from  Toledo  Bend  can  receive  a 
fiberglass  replica  of  the  fish.  The  angler 
must  take  the  fish  to  Toledo  Tackle  to  be 
weighed,  measured  and  tagged.  Toledo 
Tackle  will  take  possession  of  the  fish  and 
return  it  to  the  lake.  If  all  of  the  program 
guidelines  are  met,  a  replica  will  be  provid- 
ed by  the  Toledo  Bend  Lake  Association. 

LDWF  has  its  own  program,  the 
Louisiana  Lunker  Bass  Program  (LLBP). 
Any  angler  who  legally  catches  a  large- 
mouth bass  weighing  at  least  12  pounds 
from  Louisiana  waters  between  Jan.  1  and 
April  30  may  qualify  for  the  program.  An 
LDWF  Inland  Fisheries  Division  Biologist 
must  inspect  the  fish  before  it  is  accepted 
into  the  program.  If  the  fish  is  accepted,  the 
angler  must  sign  over  his  ownership  of  the 
fish  to  LDWF.  Once  the  acceptance  process 


is  completed,  LDWF  will  order  a  fiberglass 
replica  of  the  fish  to  be  given  to  the  angler. 
The  purpose  of  both  lunker  programs  is  to 
keep  genetically  and  physically  superior 
bass  in  the  reservoir  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  spawn  and  positively  influence 
future  age  classes  of  fish. 

During  the  2005/2006  period,  28  anglers 
received  replicas  through  the  Toledo  Bend 
Lunker  Program  while  four  anglers  caught 
bass  over  12  pounds  and  qualified  for  the 
Louisiana  Lunker  Bass  Program.  So  far  this 
year,  over  30  bass  weighing  more  than  10 
pounds  have  been  submitted  with  three 
fish  weighing  over  12  pounds.  The  largest 
fish  of  the  year  is  a  14.2-pound  bass  that 
had  been  caught  and  tagged  two  years  ear- 
lier at  10.6  pounds.  The  current  lake  record 
for  largemouth  bass  stands  at  15.33 
pounds. 

Crappie 

Another  choice  Toledo  Bend  anglers 
have  is  crappie  fishing.  Crappie  fishermen 
are  the  second  largest  group  of  anglers  on 
Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  and  are  responsible 
for  17  percent  of  all  angling  effort  on  the 
Louisiana  side  of  the  lake.  White  crappie 
and  black  crappie  are  both  found  in  Toledo 
Bend,  but  black  crappie  are  the  more  com- 
mon variety.  Crappie  populations  are 
known  to  fluctuate  over  time  and  Toledo 
Bend's  crappie  population  is  no  exception. 
The  good  news  is  that  crappie  numbers 
have  been  high  for  several  seasons  and 
continue  to  hold  at  that  level.  Crappie 
anglers  are  currently  enjoying  good  to 
excellent  catches  on  a  routine  basis.   In 


Stripers  exhibiting 
spawning  behavior 
can  easily  be  seen 
under  the  bridge  at 
Toledo  Bend. 
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A  catfish  hides  out  in 

one  of  the  artificial 

underwater  structures 

in  Toledo  Bend. 


addition  to  good  numbers  of  fish,  the  aver- 
age crappie  size  is  also  good  with  1  1/2-to- 
2-pound  fish  being  caught  regularly.  This 
type  of  action  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  family  that  likes  to  fish. 

Anglers  enjoy  good  crappie  fishing  year- 
round  by  changing  tactics  and  locations. 
Early  spring  provides  pre-spawn  fishing  as 
crappie  move  upstream  along  creek  beds. 
Crappie  typically  spawn  from  late  March  to 
mid- April  and  can  be  found  in  water  11/2- 
to-2-feet  deep  near  brush  or  logs.  Post 
spawn  crappie  move  back  out  to  deeper 
water  and  hold  along  underwater  creek 
banks  and  vegetation  beds  for  the  summer 
and  fall  periods.  Crappie  usually  respond 
to  cold  winter  weather  by  moving  to  very 
deep  water.  At  Toledo  Bend  this  means 
depths  of  over  25  feet.  Crappie  can  be 
caught  suspended  over  greater  depths  of 
up  to  50  feet.  This  situation  is  what  pro- 
duces phenomenal  crappie  fishing  at  the 
well-known  "Chicken  Coop"  site  from 
December  to  February.  Anglers  are 
allowed  50  crappie  per  day  with  no  mini- 
mum size  limit  on  the  Louisiana  side  of  the 
reservoir. 

Bream 

Bream  fishing  is  always  a  good  choice 
for  fishermen  who  enjoy  fast  action  and 
good  eating.  Toledo  Bend  has  several 
species  of  bream  or  sunfish.  Bluegill,  redear 
sunfish,  redbreast  sunfish,  green  sunfish, 
longear  sunfish,  spotted  sunfish  and  war- 
mouth  are  all  found  in  the  reservoir.  Bream 
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fishermen  can  choose  to  go  after  bedding 
bream  in  typical  shallow  water  areas  or 
chase  deep  water  bream  action  that  lasts  all 
summer  long  and  into  the  fall  season.  For 
those  who  are  trained  to  fish  bream  in  the 
shallows,  some  adjustment  may  be  neces- 
sary. Bream  are  found  in  10-to-8-feet  of 
water  at  Toledo  Bend  on  mid-lake  humps 
and  along  submerged  vegetation.  As  is  the 
case  statewide,  there  is  no  limit  on  bream  at 
Toledo  Bend. 

White  Bass 

For  fast  action,  fishermen  may  choose  to 
go  after  Toledo  Bend's  white  bass.  These 
fish  are  known  for  their  aggressive  strikes 
and  line  stretching  abilities.  The  best 
known  action  occurs  in  early  spring  when 
white  bass  move  upstream  along  the 
Sabine  River  toward  their  spawning 
grounds.  White  bass  traditionally  spawn  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  above  the 
reservoir.  Fishing  during  their  spawning 
run  is  phenomenal  with  limits  being  taken 
for  granted.  At  other  times  of  the  year  these 
feisty  fighters  can  be  found  along  the  main 
river  channel  and  creek  channels  reservoir 
wide.  The  daily  limit  for  white  bass  is  25 
fish  with  no  minimum  size. 

Striped  Bass 

Toledo  Bend  boasts  the  only  sustained 
reservoir  striped  bass  fishery  in  Louisiana. 
These  bruisers  prefer  deeper  more  open 
water  where  they  cruise  in  search  of  shad 
for  most  of  the  year.  During  summer 
months  striped  bass  can  be  found  in  deep 
water  near  bream  beds.  Trolling  is  a  popu- 
lar method  for  locating  and  catching  these 
fish.  Striper  fishermen  are  allowed  five  fish 
per  day  with  no  more  than  two  fish  exceed- 
ing 30  inches  in  length.  The  lake  record  for 
striped  bass  is  47.5  pounds. 

Catfish 

Unquestionably  the  most  overlooked 
choice  for  fishermen  at  Toledo  Bend  is  cat- 
fish. The  lake  offers  the  big  three:  flathead 
catfish,  blue  catfish  and  channel  catfish, 
along  with  black  bullhead  and  yellow  bull- 
head. Flathead  catfish  reign  as  top  preda- 
tors among  catfish.  Toledo  Bend  often  pro- 
duces flathead  catfish  in  excess  of  50 
pounds.  In  fact,  the  lake  record  is  97.5 
pounds.     In  March  of  2007,  a  fishermen 


landed  a  94-pound  flathead  on  a  trotline. 
Anglers  pursue  flathead  catfish  with  trot- 
lines  and  stump  hooks  or  set  lines.  Blue  cat- 
fish are  next  in  size  with  a  lake  record  of 
68.5  pounds.  Blue  catfish  are  usually  taken 
on  trotlines.  Few  anglers  fish  for  them  or 
any  other  catfish  with  rod  and  reel  on  the 
Louisiana  side  of  Toledo  Bend.  That  is  a 
shame  since  LDWF  often  finds  blue  catfish 
from  30  to  50  pounds  in  their  samples  of 
the  lake.  Channel  catfish  do  not  reach  the 
size  of  flatheads  and  blues  but  make  up  for 
it  in  numbers.  Toledo  Bend  has  an  incredi- 
ble population  of  channel  catfish  in  the  8- 
to- 12-inch  range. 

For  the  truly  adventuresome,  don  your 
SCUBA  gear  and  try  your  luck  at  spearfish- 
ing  for  catfish.  Toledo  Bend  provides  about 
the  best  conditions  for  freshwater  diving  in 
Louisiana.  Visibility  reaches  its  peak  in  late 
summer  or  early  fall  when  it  ranges  from 
three  to  six  feet.  Water  clarity  is  best  in  the 
lower  lake  area  near  the  dam. 

Statewide  recreational  catfish  regula- 
tions are  100  daily  in  aggregate  of  flat- 
heads,  blues  and  channels.  Statewide  mini- 
mum length  limits  are  11  inches  for  channel 
catfish;  12  inches  for  blue  catfish  and  14 
inches  for  flathead  catfish  with  recreational 
anglers  being  allowed  25  undersized  cat- 
fish in  aggregate  in  their  possession.  Toledo 
Bend's  recreational  catfish  regulations  dif- 
fer slightly  from  the  statewide  regulations. 
At  Toledo  Bend,  recreational  anglers  are 
allowed  a  possession  limit  of  125  catfish  in 
aggregate  of  flatheads,  blues  and  channels 
with  a  maximum  of  50  undersized  catfish 
in  possession. 


Accommodations  along  the  lake  range 
from  rustic  to  luxurious  and  can  be 
retained  on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly 
basis.  There  are  28  privately-owned  public 
boat  launches  on  the  Louisiana  side  of  the 
reservoir.  If  visitors  do  not  have  a  boat, 
they  can  choose  bank  fishing  at  Toledo 
Bend.  There  are  also  three  public  fishing 
piers  located  on  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir.  All 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Sabine 
River  Authority  of  Louisiana  (SRA): 

•Cypress  Bend  SRA  Park  located  off  of 

Hwy.  6  south  of  Toledo  Town 
•Clyde's  Crossing  on  Hwy.  191  north  of 

Zwolle  at  the  crossing  of  San 

Miguel  Bayou 
•Hot  Wells  on  Hwy.  191  north  of  Zwolle 

at  the  crossing  of  Bayou  San 

Patricio 
In  addition  to  these  locations,  many  of 
the  parks  and  marinas  offer  bank  fishing 
access  for  their  clients. 

There  are  five  park  sites  on  Toledo  Bend 
Reservoir  that  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Sabine  River  Authority  of  Louisiana. 
Information  on  SRA  parks  can  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  SRA  of  Louisiana  at  318/256- 
4112.  Two  state  parks  are  located  on  the 
lake.  Information  on  reservations  for 
Louisiana  State  Parks  can  be  found  at 
www.crt.state.lal  crtlparks. 

So  plan  a  trip  to  Toledo  Bend  this  summer 
and  take  advantage  of  the  many  choices  for 
outdoor  recreation  to  be  found  there.  ^ 


Access  and  Accommodations 

Toledo  Bend  offers  many  options  for 
access    and    accommodations    as    well. 


Ricky  Yeldell  is  a  Biologist  Manager  with  the 
Inland  Fisheries  Division  of  LDWF.  He  has 
been  with  the  department  since  1978  and  is 
currently  assigned  to  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir. 


For  more  information  on  lodging, fishing  reports  and  local  interests, 
visit  www.toledo-bend.com.  Fisheries-related  inquiries  should  be 
directed  to:         Ricky  Yeldell,  Biologist  Manager 

LDWF/lnland  Fisheries, Toledo  Bend  Research  Station 

59954  Hwy  191,  Anacoco,  LA  71 403 

Ph:  337/286-5940       Fax:  337/286-5406 

ryeldell@wlf.louisiona.gov 
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Things  You  Can  Do  at  Home  to  Protect  Fish  and  Wildlife 


Siory  and 
Photos  by 


Betsy  S.FRANZ 


When  Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita  tore  a  path  through  the  Gulf  Coast,  the  impact  to 
wildlife  habitat  and  populations  was  devasting.  But  it  doesn't  take  something  as  pow- 
erful as  a  hurricane  to  impact  Louisiana's  fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  Many  of  our  everyday 
actions,  like  washing  the  car,  mowing  the  lawn  or  walking  the  dog,  can  all  affect  the  state's 
environmental  health,  and  we  all  have  the  opportunity  to  protect  wildlife,  right  from  our 
own  backyards.  Considering  that  Louisiana  is  the  national  leader  in  fishery  products,  such 
as  shrimp,  crawfish,  tuna  and  blue  crab,  our  actions  don't  just  help  preserve  our  favorite 
sports,  but  the  economy  of  the  state  as  well.  If  you  keep  the  following  "Top  10  Tips"  in  mind 
when  working  around  your  own  homes  and  yards,  you'll  be  doing  your  part  to  protect  our 
precious  resources. 

Watch  What  Goes  into  the  Groundwater— All  ethical  anglers  know  the 
^0^        \    importance  of  never  pumping  pollutants  directly  into  waterbodies.  But 
m  l  many  do  not  know  that  what  they  put  in  the  ground  around  their  homes 

I  |  is  just  as  dangerous.  Nonpoint  source  pollution  is  the  largest  contributor 

Ijjj  /  to  water  pollution  in  Louisiana.  It  occurs  when  rainfall  picks  up  and  car- 

~  ~  -r  vies  contaminants  and 
deposits  them  into  lakes, 
rivers,  bayous,  wetlands,  estuaries 
and  even  drinking  water  supplies.  Even  sub- 
stances that  seem  innocent  can  become  poison 
to  creatures  that  live  in  or  drink  from  these 
water  supplies. 

One  good  example  is  the  substances  used  in 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  cars  and  boats. 
Products  which  contain  toxic  ingredients  such 
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Nonpoint  source  pollution  is  the  largest  contributor  to  water  pollution  in  Louisiana. 


as  chlorine,  phosphates  or  ammonia  can 
dry  the  natural  oil  that  fish  need  for  their 
gills  to  take  in  oxygen.  To  reduce  the  need 
for  toxic  products,  rinse  your  boat  with 
fresh  water  after  each  use.  For  heavier 
cleaning,  use  old-fashioned  cleaning  meth- 
ods including  baking  soda,  vinegar,  lemon 
juice  and  of  course  "elbow  grease,"  or  ask 
your  marine  supply  store  for  non-toxic 
cleaning  products.  It  is  much  safer  to  do 
any  cleaning  over  your  grass  or  other 
absorbent  surface  than  to  allow  runoff  to 
fall  onto  a  paved  or  hard  surface.  And 
always  collect  any  engine  oil  or  other  lubri- 
cants in  an  approved  container  and  take  it 
to  a  designated  recycling  center. 

Fertilize    with     Care— 

^gMk        x    Even    substances    that 
f^B         \   are  meant  to  be  used 
W  I  on    the    ground    can 

^^^^  /  cause  considerable 
'^^^^  /  harm  to  fish  and 
wildlife.  The  two  most 
common  of  these  substances 
are  fertilizers  and  pesticides.  Fertilizers 
contain  harmful  chemicals  which  can  cause 
algae  blooms  in  waterways.  Your  lawn's 
nutritional  needs  can  be  met  without 
chemical  fertilizers  by  using  compost  or 
allowing  grass  clippings  to  remain  on  the 
lawn.  If  you  do  feel  the  need  to  apply  fer- 
tilizer, become  familiar  with  the  numbers 
on  your  fertilizer  label.  These  numbers  rep- 
resent the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phospho- 
rus and  potassium,  in  that  order.  Nitrogen 
helps  make  plants  green  and  supplies 
plants  with  energy  to  grow  but  can  cause 
hypoxia  which  diminishes  the  population 
of    fish    and    shellfish    in    waterways. 


Phosphorus  promotes  flowering  and  seed 
production,  which  is  unnecessary  for 
lawns  but  causes  algae  blooms  in  water- 
ways. 

Look  for  fertilizer  that  is  very  low  in 
phosphorus  or  contains  no  phosphorus  at 
all  (zero  for  the  middle  number  ).  Nitrogen 
should  be  at  least  30  percent  slow-release, 
water-insoluble  nitrogen. 

Use  Pesticides  Sparingly— 

^^^  x  Earthworms,  crickets, 
r^B  \  grasshoppers  and  vari- 
M^^  ]  ous  kinds  of  insect  lar- 
.  W  I  vae  are  good  live  bait 
W^^  /  options  for  freshwater 
fishing  in  Louisiana.  Yet 
many  people  use  pesticides 
that  kill  these  creatures  if  they  show  up  in 
their  yards.  Pesticides  not  only  kill  healthy 
organisms  in  your  yard,  but  they  can  make 
their  way  into  waterways,  where  they 
harm  fish,  plants  and  other  living  things. 

Keeping  a  healthy  yard  is  the  best 
defense  against  insects.  Plants  that  have 
not  been  weakened  by  overwatering  and 
over  fertilization  are  less  vulnerable  to 
harmful  insects.  Predators  such  as  benefi- 
cial insects,  toads  and  birds  usually  take 
care  of  the  ones  that  sneak  in. 

If  you  think  you  have  a  pest  problem, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  identify  the  insect. 
Your  local  Louisiana  Cooperative 
Extension  Agents  may  have  a  Master 
Gardener  volunteer  who  can  help  you 
identify  your  insects  and  recommend  the 
least  toxic  solution  for  the  specific  insect. 
These  include  insecticidal  soaps,  horticul- 
tural oils  and  products  containing  a  bac- 
terium called  Bacillus  thuringiensis  (BT). 


Ask  your  marine 
supply  store  for 
non-toxic  cleaning 
products.  For  heavier 
cleaning,  use 
old-fashioned 
cleaning  methods 
including  baking 
soda,  vinegar,  lemon 
juice  and  "elbow 
grease." 


Attracting  beneficial 
insects,  such  as 
lady  bugs,  is  an 
environmentally 
friendly  way  to  deal 
with  yard  pests. 
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With  rapid  development  making  its  way  across  the  state,  the  oppc 


Providing  water  in  a 

garden  pond  or 

birdbath  is  often  the 

most  important  factor 

in  benefiting  the 

wildlife  in  your  area. 


The  LSU  AgCenter  Web 

(uimalsuagcaiter.coin)  site  also  suggests  plants 
which  can  attract  beneficial  insects  to  your  gar- 
den. These  include  yarrow,  dlantro  and  cosmos. 


Don't    Waste    Water- 
Even   though   only   16 
percent    of    Louisiana 
water     use     is     from 
ground  water  sources, 
three  of  the   12  major 
aquifer  systems  are  being 


In  your  own  yard, 
consider  plants  that 

provide  food  and 

shelter  for  birds  and 

other  wildlife. 


over-drafted.  Irrigation  is  the  largest  single 
user  of  ground  water  accounting  for  an 
estimated  37  percent  of  all  groundwater 
withdrawn. 

Properly  managing  your  irrigation  sys- 
tem can  save  thousands  of  gallons  of  water 
annually  and  help  prevent  stormwater 
runoff.  Whether  you  use  an  inground  irri- 
gation system  or  a  manual  system,  rain 
gauges  should  be  used  to  calibrate  how 
much  water  you  are  using.  Over-watering 
can  cause  more  problems  than  under 
watering,  such  as  dollar  weed  and  fungal 
growth.  Watering  less  often  and  more 
deeply  allows  a  plant  to  develop  deeper 
healthier  root  systems,  rather  than  shallow 
surface  roots.  Horticultural  experts  at  the 
University  of  Louisiana  suggest  that  drip 
irrigation  systems  are  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  ways  to  irrigate. 

v**"""  ""*>v  Follow  the  Principle  of 
f  m  X  "Right  Plant,  Right 
I  I—  \  P'ace"-The      plants 

J^^^  I  you   choose  for  your 

\        *       W        J  landscape  play  another 
\     ^*^        /  key   role  in   the   water 
^»w      ~^r     quality   of  lakes,   rivers, 
streams    and    groundwater. 
Properly  selected  plants  not  only  reduce 
runoff  but  they  also  minimize  the  need  for 
fertilizer,   pesticides   and   irrigation.   The 
ideal  plant  for  any  location  will  have  needs 
that  match  what  your  site  already  pro- 
vides. Native  plants  are  usually  excellent 
choices,  but   following  the  principles  of 
"right  plant,  right  place"  is  also  important 
when  deciding  what  to  plant. 
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y  for  protecting  wildlife  habitat  is  as  close  as  your  own  backyard 


For  example,  if  you  have  dry  sandy  soil, 
choosing  plants  such  as  red  buckeye  or 
wax  myrtle,  even  though  they  are 
Louisiana  natives,  would  not  be  a  good 
choice.  Since  these  plants  require  wet  soil, 
they  will  either  always  be  unhealthy  or  you 
will  have  to  constantly  water  them.  Your 
local  nursery  or  extension  agent  will  be 
able  to  help  you  make  the  right  choices  for 
the  conditions  on  your  site. 

Provide  Wildlife 

Habitat  —  Another 
important  considera- 
tion when  selecting 
plants  for  your  proper- 
ty is  making  selections 
which  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  local  wildlife.  With 
rapid  development  making  its  way  across 
the  state,  the  opportunity  for  protecting 
wildlife  habitat  is  now  as  close  as  your  own 
backyard.  Whether  you  are  an  active 
sportsman  or  just  someone  who  enjoys  the 
Louisiana  outdoors,  as  a  responsible  out- 
door steward,  you  can  do  your  part  to 
ensure  that  future  generations  will  have  the 
same  opportunities  that  you  do  to  enjoy 
and  appreciate  wildlife. 

Providing  plants  that  provide  both  food 
(berries,  nuts,  etc)  and  shelter  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  provide  habitat  for  birds  and 
other  wildlife.  The  birds,  in  turn,  help  con- 
trol insect  populations  on  your  property, 
eliminating  the  need  for  chemical  pesti- 
cides. Good  examples  of  wildlife-friendly 
plants  are  holly  trees,  oaks,  sumacs  and 
coral  honeysuckle. 

Creating  a  mini-corridor  of  thicker, 
native  plants  along  your  property  line  can 
provide  safe  passage  for  deer,  foxes  or 
other  wildlife  that  is  displaced  from  its  nat- 
ural habitat,  and  providing  water  in  a  gar- 
den pond  or  birdbath  is  often  the  most 
important  factor  in  benefiting  the  wildlife 
in  your  area. 

Mow  Right  for  a  Healthy 

Lawn— A  healthy  lawn 

helps      protect      local 

waterways  by  acting  as 

a  filter  to  trap  sediment 

and  pollutants. 

Fortunately,         keeping 

your  lawn  healthy  usually 


means  less  work,  not  more.  Overwatering, 
over-mowing  and  over-fertilization  weak- 
en a  lawn  by  not  forcing  it  to  develop  a 
strong,  healthy  root  system.  This  harms  the 
lawn  AND  the  environment.  As  with  other 
plants,  the  best  type  of  grass  depends  on 
your  site  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  fertilizing  and  water 
recommendations  listed  above,  proper 
lawn  mowing  also  keeps  the  lawn  healthy. 
Keep  mower  blades  sharpened  to  avoid 
damaging  the  grass  blades  and  never 
remove  more  than  one  third  of  the  grass 
blade  when  you  mow.  Tall  grass  shades 
and  cools  the  soil,  discourages  weeds  and 
shelters  beneficial  ants  and  ground  spiders 
that  prey  on  pest  insect  eggs  in  the  turf. 

Conserve  Energy- 
Automobiles  and  elec- 
trical utilities  are 
among  the  major  caus- 
es of  air  pollution, 
which  can  lead  to  global 
warming.  This  in  turn  can 
cause  everything  from  erod- 
ing shorelines,  diseased  shellfish  beds,  salt- 
water intrusion  into  inland  freshwater 
aquifers  and  intense  hurricane  seasons.  To 
help  prevent  air  pollution,  keep  cars,  boats 
and  small  engines  properly  maintained 
and  tuned  up.  Cut  energy  use  by  easing 
back  on  your  boat  throttle,  the  gas  pedal  in 
your  car  and  the  thermostat  in  your  home. 
The  Louisiana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  provides  many  energy  saving 
and  energy  efficiency  guidelines  on  their 
Energy  Efficiency  Resource  Gateway  Web 


Creating  a  mini- 
corridor  of  thicker, 
native  plants  along 
your  property  line  can 
provide  safe  passage 
for  deer,  foxes  or 
other  wildlife  that  is 
displaced  from  its 
natural  habitat. 
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Shoreline  plants  filter  groundwater  pollutants  and  prevent  erosion  of  the  shoreline. 


Adjust  your  thermostat 

to  conserve  energy. 

Visit  the  Web  site  at 

right  for  more  energy 

saving  tips  for  your 

home. 


Follow  the  principle  of 

right  plant,  right  place 

and  choose  plants  that 

meet  the  conditions  of 

your  site. 


site.      Check  out  some  of  these   tips  at 
wiviu.leeric.lsu.edu/energy/. 

Maintain  Your  Septic 
System— If  a  septic  sys- 
tem is  not  working 
properly,  it  loses  the 
ability  to  remove  pollu- 
tants and  disease-carry- 
ing microorganisms  from 
wastewater.  Contamination 
of  waterbodies  by  malfunctioning  septic 
systems  can  pollute  water  supplies  and 
close  shellfish  beds  and  recreational  areas. 
If  you  have  a  septic  system,  you  know 
that  everything  that  gets  flushed  down  the 
toilet  or  put  through  the  garbage  disposal 
ends  up  in  your  septic  system.  Never  dis- 
pose of  chemicals,  grease,  cat  litter,  ciga- 
rette butts  or  other  clogging  items  into  your 
drains.  Don't  plant  large  trees  or  shrubs 
with  spreading  roots  near  your  drainfield. 
Never  park  your  car,  boat  or  other  heavy 
vehicles  on  your  septic  field,  as  these  may 


collapse  the  drain  lines.  Have  the  system 
checked  and  cleaned  every  three  years  OR 
at  the  first  sign  of  poor  flushing  or  sluggish 
drains. 

Protect  the  Waterfront- 
Owners  of  Louisiana 
waterfront  property 
have  a  greater  respon- 
sibility to  the  environ- 
ment because  every- 
thing they  put  in  their 
yard  is  going  to  make  its  way 
into  the  water  a  lot  quicker.  Maintaining 
shoreline  plants  will  help  filter  groundwa- 
ter pollutants.  In  addition,  they  contribute 
to  the  natural  food  chain,  attract  wildlife 
and  help  prevent  erosion  of  the  shoreline. 
Enhancing  natural  vegetation  with  addi- 
tional plantings  and  removing  non-native, 
invasive  plants  can  improve  both  the  func- 
tion and  aesthetics  of  your  waterfront 
property. 

Louisiana  is  home  to  an  incredible 
diversity  of  native  wildlife  species  includ- 
ing 322  birds,  59  mammals,  78  reptiles,  51 
amphibians  and  160  fish.  Thank  goodness 
we  have  the  dedicated  hunters,  fishermen, 
birders  and  other  outdoor  stewards  to  help 
protect  these  species  and  their  habitats.    %, 


Betsy  Franz  is  the  author  of  three  books  and 
over  100  published  articles,  appearing  in  publi- 
cations such  as  Florida  Wildlife,  Florida 
Gardening  and  Bird  Watchers  Digest.  A  certi- 
fied Florida  master  gardener,  she  lives  in 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  with  her  husband  Tom.  You 
can  visit  her  most  recent  project  at 
www,  takecareofyou  rshare.  com. 
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LOWA  Announces  Youth 
Journalism  Contest  Winners 

Each  year,  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association  (LOWA)  sponsors  its  Youth 
Journalism  Contest  to  encourage  youth  literacy  and  the  wise  use  of  our  outdoor 
resources.  Open  to  all  students  18  years  of  age  and  younger,  the  contest  is 
designed  to  interest  students  in  writing  and  photography  about  any  outdoor  subject 
such  as  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  hiking.  This  year  248  students  submitted  339 
entries  from  across  Louisiana  and  a  few  from  Mississippi.    There  were  72  entries  in 
Senior  Essay  (14-18  years  of  age),  95  entries  in  Junior  Essay  (13  and  under),  and  172 
entries  from  81  students  in  Photography  (18  and  under). 

The  winners  of  the  2007  contest  are  featured  in  the  following  pages,  in  no  particular 
order.  They  will  learn  their  ranking  in  each  category  when  they  are  honored  at  the 
annual  LOWA  conference  in  Shreveport,  La.,  on  Aug.  18,  2007.  Winners  in  each  cate- 
gory will  receive  the  following  prizes:  1st  Place — $150.00  and  a  certificate,  2nd 
Place — $100.00  and  a  certificate,  3rd  Place — $50.00  and  a  certificate,  Honorable 
Mention — certificate. 

Gordon  Hutchinson,  Youth  Journalism  Contest  chairman  said:  "This  was  our  sec- 
ond largest  contest  to  date,  and  again  the  judges  had  a  difficult  time  choosing  the 
winners.  The  quality  of  submissions  was  high,  and  showed  real  skills  and  creativity 
in  writing  and  photography.  We  congratulate  all  the  winners,  and  encourage  every- 
one to  enter  again  next  year.  You  are  all  winners  in  our  book  when  you  are  promoting 
the  wise  use  of  our  outdoor  resources  and  learning  to  communicate  your  appreciation 
of  them." 


The  Day  I  Will  Never  Forget  by  Maria  LaGrone  of  Livonia  (10  years  old) 

The  day  I  killed  my  first  deer  was  cold  and  windy.  During  the  day  it  was  sunny  but  with  the  wind  blowing 
it  kept  the  temperature  in  the  low  40s.  At  night  it  was  foggy  as  we  crossed  the  Pilot  Channel  to  the  island. 
Mosquitoes  were  thick  and  annoying  as  they  buzzed  around  us.  Sitting  in  the  deer  stand  we  listened  for  any 
signs  of  deer  but  we  only  heard  croaking  frogs  and  chirping  birds. 

After  waiting  in  the  deer  stand  for  a  few  hours,  things  suddenly  started  to  get  exciting.  Six  or  seven  deer 
walked  out  on  the  food  plot  and  started  feeding  on  the  tender  young  grass.  There  were  four  does,  two  fawns, 
and  one  spike.  As  I  placed  my  sites  on  one  of  them  it  took  off  into  the  woods.  Then  I  quickly  saw  another 
standing  in  the  middle  eating  grass.  I  shot  it  at  about  180  yards  and  dropped  it  in  its  tracks. 

All  of  the  deer  ran  off  but  then  returned  about  a  minute  after  I  shot.  After  about  10  minutes  they  finally  left. 
My  Uncle  Jimmy  and  I  climbed  down  off  the  stand  hoping  they  would  not  return.  As  we  walked  towards  my 
deer,  to  my  surprise,  my  first  deer  turned  out  to  be  my  first  buck.  A  spike!  I  was  extremely  excited.  Uncle 
Jimmy  gave  me  his  cell  phone  to  call  Mom  and  my  Dad,  who  was  hunting  with  my  brother  not  far  from  us. 

Dusk  was  settling  around  us  when  Dad  and  my  brother  came  to  pick  us  up.  We  took  pictures  of  my  deer 
and  called  a  few  more  people  to  spread  the  great  news.  The  pictures  were  sent  ahead  from  Uncle  Jimmy's  cell 
phone  and  were  waiting  on  us  when  we  arrived  back  at  his  and  Aunt  Dee's  camp.  After  crossing  back  over  the 
Pilot  Channel  we  went  to  Aunt  Dee  and  Uncle  Jimmy's  camp.  There  we  ate  hot  chicken  and  sausage  gumbo 
and  looked  at  the  pictures  as  we  retold  the  story  of  the  hunt  over  and  over  again.  Later  that  night  as  we  went 
back  over  to  our  camp  beside  my  aunt  and  uncle's  my  mind  was  lit  up  with  happy  thoughts  of  the  day  I  would 
never  forget. 
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Philmont,  New  Mexico  by 

David  Henderson  of  Shreveport 

(17  years  old) 

As  the  endless  mountain  range 
soared  into  the  blue  sky,  I  felt 
like  a  SWAT  member  on  my  way  to 
a  shootout.  I  looked  at  my  reflection 
in  a  dirt-covered  mirror  that  lay  on 
the  side  of  a  sweat-drenched  hat. 
What  had  I  gotten  myself  into? 
Again  I  looked  up  at  the  everlasting 
mountains.  I  was  finally  selected  to 
go  up  and  weigh.  My  backpack 
weighed  48  pounds.  I  was  five  foot- 
two,  and  I  weighed  around  100 
pounds.  I  was  in  for  a  long  fort- 
night. Again  I  stared  at  the  moun- 
tains. They  were  like  sharpened 
spears,  each  as  dangerous  as  the 
last.  The  mountains  seemed  like  an 
undefeatable  foe,  as  if  they  were 
death  itself. 

As  we  readied  to  leave,  I  remem- 
ber exactly  what  I  was  thinking;  I 
felt  clean  and  awake  because  I  had 
just  taken  a  cold  shower,  and  my 
breath  smelled  like  the  pancakes 
and  sausage  I  had  had  for  breakfast 
just  an  hour  earlier.  It  was  going  to 
be  a  good  day.  However,  just  as  I 
heard  our  ranger  thunder,  "It's  time 
to  leave.  Let's  get  goin'!"  I  felt  like  I 
had  just  dropped  off  the  top  of  the 
"Titan."  I  was  really  going  to  go 
through  with  this.  Within  the  first 
45  minutes  of  the  hike,  my  legs  felt, 
and  probably  looked,  like  a  broken 
slinky.  I  was  about  to  drop.  Luckily, 
one  of  my  team  members  dropped 
before  I  did,  giving  everyone  a  well- 
deserved  rest,  and  I  did  not  have  to 
look  like  the  wimp. 

The  first  few  days  went  along  like 
this  mostly,  with  the  exception  of  lit- 
tle outbursts  from  our  troop's  squad 
leader.  He  cried  often.  On  the  fifth 
day,  however,  I  remember  waking 
up  at  what  I  think  was  probably 
around  five  in  the  morning.  I  arose 
with  unexpected  vitality;  my  tent 
partner  was  still  asleep,  so  I  decided 
to  leave  him  be.  I  left  my  tent  trying 
my  hardest  not  to  unzip  it  too  loud- 
ly. The  sun  was  just  peeking  over 
the  horizon.  I  had  never  seen  it  rise 
so  beautifully.  It  was  a  deep  red 
with  a  hint  of  purple  and  sprinkles 
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of  pink  hidden  sporadically  within 
the  clouds.  I  heard  the  crunching  of 
dried  grass  behind  me  and  smelled 
of  the  powerful  stench  of  "B.O."  My 
adult  leader  suddenly  stood  beside 
me.  He  had  a  portion  of  the  "Chili- 
Mac"  from  the  night  before  on  his 
Frisbee  plate.  As  he  settled  on  the 
soft  dead  grass,  he  groaned,  "Pretty 
neat,  huh,  son?"  I  answered,  "Pretty 
neat."  We  sat  there  for  some  time 
with  the  cool  mountain  wind  brush- 
ing our  necks  like  the  gentle  strokes 
of  a  paintbrush.  The  range  became 
less  threatening  after  that  day. 

We  were  on  day  nine,  a  little  over 
half  way  before  I  was  sleeping  on 
something  besides  a  cold,  wet,  and 
oniony  sleeping  bag.  We  decided  to 
take  the  day  off  and  hike  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  peak  in  the  entire 
park,  Mount  Baldy.  Looking  up  at  it 
felt  like  looking  down  from  the  top 
of  the  state  capital  building,  only  the 
other  way  around.  The  peak  of  the 
mountain  had  no  rocks;  it  was  just  a 
steep  pile  of  dirt.  The  mountain 
really  did  look  bald.  The  faster  I 
ascended  the  mountain,  the  more 
energetic  I  became.  I  imagine  I 
resembled  a  mountain  goat  climb- 
ing those  steep  walls.  When  at  last  I 
reached  the  top  of  Baldy,  I  gazed  on 
the  most  beautiful  sight  I  think  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  was  pretty  sure  I 
could  see  all  the  way  across  to 
Colorado.  Everything  around  me 
was  an  odd  shade  of  sea  blue.  The 
sky  and  the  ground  looked  as 
though  they  blended  together  in  a 
symphony  of  color. 


From  the  mountaintop,  I  was 
able  to  call  my  family  on  a  cell 
phone.  When  my  mother  answered 
the  phone,  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  at 
home  eating  chocolate  chip  pan- 
cakes with  a  warm  blanket  wrapped 
around  me.  My  mom  made  that 
kind  of  pancake  often.  After  she 
answered  and  realized  it  was  me, 
she  hollered  and  howled  at  my  sib- 
lings like  a  fire  drill  alarm.  I 
assumed  she  was  ecstatic  to  hear 
from  me. 

On  the  last  day  of  hiking,  my 
pack  seemed  like  it  had  at  least  50 
bricks  in  it.  I  could  see  the  base  of 
the  mountain  after  the  first  mile,  but 
the  path  required  me  to  trudge 
another  thirteen  to  get  there.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  base 
camp,  we  saw  the  huge  sign  that 
said  "CONGRATULATIONS  YOU 
MADE  IT!"  I  believe  when  I  saw 
that  sign  I  was  reborn  into  a  new 
world.  We  then  took  off  our  boots 
and  slung  them  across  the  sign  as 
many  others  had  done  before  us.  I 
actually  saw  my  brother's  old  boots 
from  three  years  before. 

When  we  all  had  taken  showers 
and  rekindled  our  sense  of  smell 
(one  cannot  have  a  sense  of  smell 
while  traveling  with  boys  who  have 
not  showered  in  12  days),  we  went 
out  to  eat  as  a  reward  for  our  strug- 
gle through  the  rugged  terrain. 
That  night  I  looked  up  at  the  moun- 
tain range  and  laughed,  observing 
how  my  opinion  of  that  mountain 
range  had  changed  so  much  over  14 
days. 


Photo  by  Brittany  Alane  Barbay  of  St.  Francisville  (10  years  old). 


One  Glass  of  Nature  Please,  Hold  The  Ice  by  Jake  Hay  den  of  Baton  Rouge  (16  years  old) 

Imagine  this  scenario.  Mix  together  one  11-year-old  boy  who's  done  about  as  much  hunting  as  a  Buddhist  monk  and 
sprinkle  in  half  a  cup  of  city  life;  ok,  go  ahead  and  pour  the  whole  bag  in.  Blend  in  a  lifelong  hunting  channel-viewing 
time  of  about  five  minutes  and  toss  in  a  mild  distaste  for  flannel  and  country  music.  Finally,  throw  in  one  weekend  in  the 
outdoors  with  your  closest  friends  and  cook  that  on  an  indoor  electric  stove  until  your  favorite  TV  show  has  ended.  What  on 
earth  could  such  a  civilized  recipe  produce?  Quite  simplv,  these  are  the  perfect  ingredients  needed  to  cook  up  a  batch  of 
memories  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 

I  received  a  birthday  party  invitation  years  back  for  what  was  then  a  good  friend's  12th  birthday.  It  seemed  simple 
enough.  As  I  read  the  invitation  over  and  over  I  became  more  enthralled  like  an  immigrant  gazing  over  a  flashy  advertise- 
ment to  come  to  America.  I  had  never  really  spent  much  time  outdoors;  I  had  never  ventured  far  beyond  an  overgrown  lot 
next  to  my  house  for  that  matter,  so  a  chance  like  this  to  really  go  camping  seemed  to  be  almost  heaven  sent.  It  was  one  night 
deep  in  the  woods  on  my  friend's  family's  property.  To  this  11-year-old,  the  amount  of  land  they  possessed  seemed  to  go  on 
forever,  like  a  sea  of  green  where  you  can  only  spot  the  horizon. 

After  a  20-minute  ride  in  a  hay-covered  trailer  attached  to  the  back  of  an  old  tractor,  we  had  arrived  at  a  small  clearing 
that  was  to  be  called  home  for  the  night.  There  would  be  no  big  game  hunting,  no  fly-fishing  in  raging  waters,  no  10-mile 
trek  up  a  steep  mountainside,  just  things  planned  to  perfectly  fit  the  needs  and  wishes  of  10  young  guys  in  a  remote  area. 
Things  so  common  to  my  friend,  but  so  foreign  and  memorable  to  me:  jumping  and  swimming  off  a  riverbank,  zip  lining 
over  a  small  ravine,  sitting  around  camp  fires,  yelling  like  crazed  banshees  playing  chase  through  the  woods,  even  gazing  at 
stars  about  our  heads  seemed  to  me  like  an  ethereal  dream. 

The  entire  weekend  passed  in  fast-forward,  and  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  back  in  my  bed  after  a  long,  hot  shower.  We  often 
forget,  amidst  the  hum  of  a  refrigerator  and  the  slow,  undulating  lull  of  a  washing  madiine,  the  raucous  din  of  rush  hour 
traffic,  that  life,  as  it  was  so  pristinely  intended,  carries  on  all  around  us  outside  the  thin  walls  of  our  fragile  city  bubble. 
Although  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  vouch  for  electricity  and  all  the  modern  comforts  it  provides,  nothing  else  quite  compares 
to  the  simple,  quiet  elegance  of  the  outdoors.  We  seldom  realize  that  nature  has  ordained  all  that  we  truly  need  to  survive. 

To  those  "city  boys"  like  me,  I  cannot  stress  the  beneficial  impact  of  allowing  the  earth  to  substitute  for  your  fancy  thou- 
sand-dollar mattress,  birds  to  become  your  alarm  clock,  a  fire  (real  wood,  no  gas  please)  to  take  the  place  of  your  heater  and 
the  moon  and  its  family  of  stars  to  light  your  path.  What's  the  best  part  about  the  outdoors?  There's  no  map  required,  no 
hassling  with  travel  agents  to  get  your  hotel  booked,  no  frustrating  unexpected  delays.  Simply  drive  in  any  direction  until 
you  stop  seeing  traffic  lights  and  street  signs.  When  everything  else  around  you  seems  to  have  been  unaffected  by  the 
urgency  of  time,  you  will  know  you've  arrived  at  America's  best-kept  secret. 
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Adrenaline  by  Michael  Carrigee  of  Folsom  (13  years  old) 

Adrenaline  rushed  through  my  veins  as  our  hunting  guide,  Mr.  Gunther  Jr.  spotted  several  trophy  bull  gemsbok. 
This  was  my  first  trip  to  Namibia,  Africa.  I  was  accompanied  by  my  grandfather  and  father  whose  lifelong 
dream  was  to  go  to  the  Dark  Continent. 

Since  the  gemsbok  were  exceptional  trophies,  Mr.  Gunther  decided  on  stalking  the  herd.  My  Grandfather 
remained  behind  while  the  guide,  my  father,  and  I  began  the  stalk.  The  herd  was  about  300  yards  away  when  we 
began  stalking,  crouching  behind  the  sparse  scrub  brush  that  dotted  the  landscape.  When  we  closed  the  distance  to 
about  100  yards  away  from  the  animals,  Mr.  Gunther  told  me  to  fire  at  the  largest  bull.  Just  as  I  was  settling  in  for 
the  shot,  off  of  a  grey  termite  mound,  the  herd  fled.  Stooping  behind  bushes,  again  we  advanced  toward  the  herd. 
Mr.  Gunther  suddenly  stopped  short,  slowly  turned  around,  and  informed  me  that  there  were  four  Burchell  zebras 
ahead  about  300  yards  distant.  I  wanted  to  shoot  a  Burchell  zebra  more  than  anything  else,  so  off  we  went  after  the 
zebra.  The  brush  grew  thinner  as  we  got  closer,  so  we  began  to  belly  crawl.  Belly-crawling  on  thorns  does  not  feel 
nice,  but  I  was  too  full  of  anticipation  to  notice!  Stalking  the  last  few  yards,  I  noticed  a  herd  of  eland  25  yards  away 
Eland  can  grow  up  to  2,000  pounds,  so  you  can  see  that  I  was  a  bit  concerned  about  being  trampled.  Now  60  yards 
away,  I  rested  the  30-06  Sako  on  the  guide's  shoulder.  I  breathed  in  and  out  to  try  to  calm  the  excitement  that  I  was 
feeling.  The  crosshairs  settled  on  the  zebra's  shoulder... POW!  The  bullet  found  its  mark.  Walking  over  to  the  zebra, 
I  was  awed  by  its  magnificent  stripes  and  muscular  body.  I  promptly  walked  over  to  my  father  and  Mr.  Gunther 
and  thanked  them  both.  I  could  hear  the  other  zebra  in  the  distance  that  had  run  off  at  the  sound  of  the  shot,  as  Mr. 
Gunther  walked  off  to  get  my  Grandfather.  After  about  15  minutes,  my  Grandfather  came  back  with  Mr.  Gunther 
and  the  land  cruiser  vehicle.  All  of  us  sat  by  the  zebra  and  admired  such  a  beautiful  animal  as  we  told  and  retold  the 
story  of  the  zebra  hunt.  After  we  were  done,  the  zebra  was  loaded  in  the  land  cruiser  and  driven  back  to  the  lodge 
where  it  was  skinned  and  the  hide  packed  to  be  shipped  home.  The  meat  from  the  zebra  was  processed  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  local  schools,  since  customs  would  not  allow  it  to  be  shipped  to  America.  This  was  a  most  memorable 
experience  that  I  shall  cherish  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
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The  Hunt  by  Amanda  Wolff  of 
Baton  Rouge  (13  years  old) 


Quietly  creeping  through  the 
wild  jungle  of  twisted  grasses, 
vibrant  wildflowers,  and  weeds,  I 
cautiously  crept  up  to  my  harmless 
unsuspecting  prey.  Swoosh!  My  net 
soared  through  the  fresh  air,  landing 
on  one  of  my  best  specimens  yet!  I 
got  ready  to  get  it  into  my  jar  as  the 
birds  chirped  around  me.  The  net 
slipped!  My  prize  catch  was  getting 
away,  and  the  chase  was  on! 

Grey  Hairstreaks,  Cabbages,  and 
Orange  Sulphur — one  might  ask, 
what  could  all  of  these  things  possi- 
bly have  in  common?  They  are  all 
butterflies,  which  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  bugs  around 
because  of  their  striking  colors  and 
their  intriguing  way  of  changing 
from  sometimes  ugly  and  poisonous 
caterpillars  to  stunning,  and  graceful 
butterflies.  I  started  collecting  them 
a  year  ago  when  I  found  a 
Sweetheart  Underwing  Moth  and 
thought  it  would  be  an  interesting 
hobby.  My  collection  has  around  45 
moths  and  butterflies  in  it  currently, 
but  this  hardly  makes  a  dent  in  the 
hundreds  of  butterfly  species  native 
to  Louisiana. 

Stumbling  over  the  ant  mounds 
and  mole  holes  that  inhabited  the 
yard,  and  as  rabbits  and  squirrels 
where  flushed  out  from  their  hiding 
spots  in  the  underbrush,  I  raced  after 
the  elusive  Cloudless  Sulphur,  a 
beautiful  greenish  white  butterfly 
that  I  had  been  trying  to  get  for  sev- 
eral months.  It  was  mid-summer 
when  my  chance  had  come  and  I 
wasn't  going  to  let  it  just  get  away 
without  a  chase.  Running  as  fast  as  I 
could,  my  shoes  slapping  the  soft, 
lush,  green  ground  with  a  rhythmic 
sound,  the  gap  between  us  was  get- 
ting smaller  and  smaller.  As  I  was 
running  in  and  out  from  under  the 
Sweetgum  trees,  my  butterfly  decid- 
ed to  fly  over  a  wooden  fence!  In 
despair,  I  tried  to  get  around  the 


other  side  of  the  fence  before  the 
butterfly  got  too  far,  but  I  just  could- 
n't make  it.  I  slowed  my  pace, 
stopped  in  my  tracks,  and  watched 
my  prize  slip  into  the  blue  horizon. 

About  a  week  later,  I  was  placid- 
ly eating  my  lunch  while  looking 
out  of  the  window,  my  eyes  lazily 
drifting  around  the  calm  scene  of 
orange  and  yellow  Lantana  flowers 
planted  in  front  of  the  window, 
when  I  noticed  in  the  midst  of  them 
was  a  big  greenish  white  Cloudless 
Sulphur.  I  jumped  to  my  feet  as  fast 
as  I  could,  and  abandoning  my 
lunch,  I  raced  to  the  door  like  the 
house  was  on  fire,  snatching  my  net 
from  its  position  by  the  back  door 
on  the  way  out.  I  was  at  the 
Lantana  bush  in  what  had  to  be  a 
record  30  seconds. 

Once  there,  I  intensely  looked 
around  and  through  the  flowers  for 
my  prize,  but  couldn't  find  it  any- 
where! With  my  heart  pounding  in 
my  ears,  I  thought  it  just  couldn't 
escape  again.  As  I  was  admitting 
defeat  and  turning  away  from  the 
eye-catching  scene  of  flowers  to 
return  to  my  lunch,  I  caught  a  peep 
of  something  large  and  fluttery  out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  At  first,  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  sparrows 
bringing  worms  to  its  adorable  baby 
chicks  in  a  nest  in  a  nearby  Azalea 
bush;  but  no,  it  was  my  butterfly! 
Already  having  a  net  in  my  hand,  I 
raced  after  it  as  fast  as  I  could, 
swinging  my  net  at  it  constantly 
along  the  way.  Then  it  started  to 
climb  higher  and  higher  into  the  sky 
as  if  trying  to  reach  the  sun. 

Gathering  together  all  my 
strength,  I  launched  myself  into  the 
air  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  catch 
the  butterfly  before  it  got  too  high. 
However,  I  missed,  and  it  got  away 
once  again  as  I  came  crashing  down 
to  the  soft  green  grass  following 
Newton's  law  of  gravitational  pull. 


Foiled  once  again,  I  didn't  lose 
hope.  Besides,  it  was  sort  of  fun 
chasing  the  butterfly  across  the  yard 
and  under  the  trees,  even  if  it  did 
keep  slipping  away  at  the  last 
moment. 

I  didn't  get  another  chance  at  my 
butterfly  until  almost  a  month  later. 
It  had  been  drizzly  and  gray  for  a 
quite  some  time,  and  the  butterflies 
had  all  been  in  hiding  and  staying 
dry.  It  was  the  first  nice  sunny 
Saturday  for  a  long  time  and  I  was 
full  of  energy  and  fun,  ready  to 
catch  butterflies.  It  was  nearing  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  I  had  made 
several  other  great  catches  when 
once  again  I  saw  the  Cloudless 
Sulphur  butterfly  fluttering  by.  I 
raced  after  it,  slipping  on  the  slick, 
wet,  muddy  ground  along  the  way; 
determined  that  it  wasn't  going  to 
get  away  this  time.  I  was  really 
close  behind  for  what  I  hoped  to  be 
the  last  time  and  decided  to  take  a 
chance  at  it.  I  swooshed  and  scored! 
The  great  Cloudless  Sulphur  was 
mine.  I  quickly  got  it  into  a  jar  with 
no  other  mishaps  and  rushed  back 
to  the  house. 

Once  at  the  house,  I  transferred  it 
to  a  jar  which  contained  a  cotton  ball 
soaked  in  finger  nail  polish  remover 
(which  has  acetone  in  it  that  pain- 
lessly kills  insects).  It  only  took 
about  five  minutes  before  my  but- 
terfly was  lifeless  and  I  could  start 
the  next  stage.  Removing  it  from 
the  jar,  I  put  it  on  my  mounting 
block  and,  while  admiring  its  deli- 
cate structure,  got  my  insect  pins 
ready.  First  I  put  a  pin  through  its 
middle  and  spread  its  wings  apart 
and  pinned  them  like  that.  After  a 
few  days,  I  unpinned  the  Cloudless 
Sulphur,  because  it  was  stiff  and 
dried  out  by  then,  and  mounted  it  in 
a  shadow  box.  The  butterfly  in  its 
presentation  box  hangs  in  my  room 
now,  and  every  time  I  see  it,  I  think 
of  the  great  time  I  had  catching  it 
and  wonder  at  how  great  God  is  to 
make  such  wonderfully  delicate 
creatures  as  the  butterfly. 
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My  Favorite  Place  by  Caitlyn  Norris 
of  Keith ville  (17  years  old) 

Towering  trees  laced  with  long,  dry 
moss  hanging  down  to  the  ground  dec- 
orate the  landscape.  A  lake  stretches  into 
the  distance;  the  setting  sun  dips  into  the 
glass-like  water  as  vivid  oranges,  light 
pinks,  and  soft  yellows  are  reflected.  As  we 
ride  in  the  boat,  a  warm  breeze  caresses  my 
skin  and  sings  me  to  sleep.  This  is  what  I 
live  for:  my  weekends  at  Lake  Bistineau. 

"Don't  make  any  plans  this  weekend. 
We're  going  to  the  lake."  As  this  familiar 
command  leaves  my  mother's  mouth,  I 
immediately  groan  and  complain.  But  then, 
a  wave  of  assurance  washes  over  me  as  the 
image  of  our  boat  slicing  through  the 
smooth  waters  like  a  professional  swimmer 
in  the  Olympics  runs  through  my  mind.  I 
can  taste  the  sweet,  juicy  watermelon;  I 
smell  the  sunscreen  as  everyone  prepares 
for  the  boat  ride.  I  decide  that  going  to  the 
lake  may  not  be  so  bad  after  all. 

As  we  pull  down  the  steep  hill,  a  famil- 
iar feeling  invades  my  stomach.  Peace  infil- 
trates my  mind  as  I  survey  the  beautiful 
scenery  on  this  late  Friday  afternoon.  We 
unload  our  bags  and  food,  then  launch  the 
boat  in  the  water  so  we  can  go  for  a  relax- 
ing drive. 

"Cait,  come  drive  the  boat!"  Dad  shouts 
as  I  clamber  down  the  hill.  We  go  for  a  ride 
as  the  sun  sets,  just  the  two  of  us.  The  wind 
embraces  me  as  we  speed  down  the  chan- 
nel, absorbing  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ings. We  pull  back  into  the  dock,  tie  her  up, 
and  head  inside  for  family  time.  Inside,  my 
family  of  six  crowds  around  a  table  for  four. 
An  intense  game  of  cards  ensues,  and  my 
sister's  husband  emerges  as  the  victor. 
Finally,  everyone  goes  to  sleep,  planning  to 
be  well  rested  for  the  next  day. 

"Caitlyn,  do  you  want  to  go  fishing?" 
my  dad  breathes  into  my  ear  at  six  in  the 
morning.  I  roll  over  and  moan,  deciding 
that  I  can  just  take  a  nap  later.  We  sneak  out 
onto  the  lake  as  the  rising  sun  peeks  over 
the  edge  of  the  trees,  foreshadowing  a  clear, 
sunny  day  ahead.  After  a  somewhat  suc- 
cessful fishing  trip,  we  return  to  camp  to 
pick  up  our  skiers.  My  brothers  and  sister 
scramble  into  the  boat,  toting  flip  flops, 
sunscreen,  towels,  drinks,  hats,  wake- 
boards,  and  kneeboards.  As  we  bathe  our- 
selves in  pasty  white  sunscreen,  my  broth- 
er searches  for  a  lifejacket  so  he  can  wake- 
board.  After  everyone  has  a  few  turns  in 


the  water,  we  head  in  for  lunch.  Turkey 
sandwiches  and  sticky,  wet  watermelon  fill 
our  stomachs  as  we  relate  our  stories  of  the 
morning  run.  Another  go  in  the  afternoon, 
and  we  return  around  six  for  dinner.  As  my 
sister  helps  Mom  start  the  food,  I  wander 
down  the  hill  to  my  favorite  swing.  Old 
and  wooden,  its  faithfulness  has  survived 
a  number  of  my  naps  after  long  days  on  the 
lake.  As  I  sink  into  the  swing,  a  soft  breeze 
rocks  me  to  sleep. 

"Caitlyn!  Dinner!"  rings  in  my  ears  as  I 
slowly  realize  that  it's  growing  dark.  The 
smell  of  homemade  chicken  spaghetti 
snakes  down  the  hill  and  permeates  my 
nostrils.  I  trek  up  the  hill  and  enter  into  my 
family's  bustle  as  they  prepare  to  eat. 
Everyone  devours  his  meal,  commenting 
on  its  exquisiteness.  A  game  of  cards  builds 
up  again,  as  Mom  declares  a  rematch  of  the 
previous  night.  After  playing,  I  sneak  out- 
side and  wander  to  the  end  of  the  dock.  As 
I  sit  cross-legged,  I  hear  my  father's  famil- 
iar footsteps  growing  closer.  He  sits  beside 
me  as  we  both  marvel  in  the  beauty  of  the 
myriad  of  stars  in  the  lucid  sky.  Neither  of 
us  speaks;  there  is  no  need  to. 

I  revel  in  the  pleasurable  entertainment 
of  the  past  24  hours  and  feel  completely 
relaxed  and  at  home.  This  is  where  I  have 
grown  up;  it's  my  identity,  my  past,  my 
future.  I'd  rather  be  no  where  else,  and  no 
other  place  on  earth  do  I  love  more.  In  this 
moment,  as  the  warm,  wet  air  settles  onto 
my  skin,  I  breathe  in  the  simplicity  and 
pure  love  of  my  favorite  place. 


Photo  by  Amy 
Weaver  of  Metairie 
(14  years  old). 
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Photo  by  Robert  Gallant  of  Bossier  City  (17  years  old). 


My  First  Deer  by  Luke  LeBlanc  of  Addis  (10  years  old) 


It  was  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Dad  and  I  were  headed  to  the  stand  first  thing  that  morning.  I  knew  that  today 
would  be  the  day  I  killed  my  first  deer.  We  were  sitting  in  the  stand,  and  I  was  ready.  I  thought  I  saw  a  deer,  but 
it  was  just  a  bush.  We  sat  for  hours,  and  I  never  saw  a  deer. 

I  was  not  happy.  We  headed  back  to  the  camp.  The  adults  cooked  breakfast.  As  we  ate,  we  were  all  talking  about 
what  we  saw  while  on  our  stands.  No  one  saw  any  deer  that  morning. 

After  breakfast,  Cody,  my  cousin,  and  I  went  outside  with  our  pellet  guns.  We  played  around,  shooting  at  cans 
while  we  waited  until  it  was  time  to  go  on  our  next  hunt. 

Dad  came  and  said,  "Luke,  it  is  time  to  head  to  our  stand  for  the  next  hunt."  I  quickly  grabbed  my  gun  and  we 
started  walking.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  stand,  I  was  nervous.  Again,  I  knew  today  was  the  day  even  though  I 
didn't  see  anything  this  morning. 

Dad  and  I  just  sat  and  waited.  All  of  a  sudden,  a  doe  comes  out  from  the  back  trail.  It  gets  about  25  yards  away 
from  me.  I  shoot,  and  miss.  I  am  so  disappointed.  I  thought  my  world  had  ended.  I  was  thinking,  this  is  not  my 
day! 

Dad  tries  to  cheer  me  up.  Before  we  know  it,  another  doe  comes  out.  We  were  amazed  that  another  one  had 
come  out  so  quick.  Dad  hands  me  my  gun.  I  shoot.  I  miss  again!  I  was  mad  this  time.  I  cannot  believe  that  I  have 
shot  and  missed  two  deer  in  one  day.  I  definitely  think  my  day  is  over  now.  My  gut  feeling  must  have  been  wrong. 

Dad  and  I  hung  around  a  little  longer  in  the  stand.  Around  5:00,  just  as  we  were  about  to  head  back  to  the  camp, 
a  doe  walks  out  with  two  other  deer.  I  am  really  thinking  this  is  impossible.  My  heart  starts  beating  faster.  I  get 
nervous  and  think  if  I  miss  this  one,  I  might  never  want  to  hunt  again. 

I  had  to  wait  for  the  deer  to  get  in  position.  I  needed  to  wait  until  the  doe  was  alone.  I  know  I  will  only  have 
one  shot,  so  this  is  my  chance.  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  right  when  I  shot,  the  doe  moved.  I  thought  I  missed  again, 
then  I  see  the  deer  drop,  and  I  almost  screamed.  I  am  so  happy  I  don't  even  know  what  to  do  next. 

We  wait  a  few  minutes  to  let  the  other  deer  move  out.  My  dad  and  I  go  down  the  stand  to  see.  The  bullet  went 
through  its  head  and  shoulder.  I  am  still  shocked.  I  actually  shot  my  first  deer.  I  still  can't  believe  it.  I  am  so  excit- 
ed! 

We  head  back  to  the  camp  with  the  deer.  My  dad  and  uncle  are  skinning  the  deer  while  I  was  telling  Cody  all 
about  my  afternoon  hunt.  My  Uncle  Neil  calls  me  to  go  over.  He  puts  blood  on  my  face  from  my  deer.    I  am  not  too 
happy  about  this,  even  though  I  knew  it  was  coming.  It  is  an  old  tradition  to  put  blood  on  your  face  when  you  kill 
your  first  deer. 

After  they  finished  cleaning  the  deer,  they  cooked  steaks  and  fajitas  to  celebrate  my  first  deer.  It  was  the  best 
day  of  my  life! 
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My  Redfish  Spot  by  Elliott 

Boudreaux  of  Baton  Rouge 

(15  years  old) 

1  pulled  my  jacket  a  little  tighter  as 
we  slid  through  the  small  canal. 
The  air  was  nippy  to  my  unprotect- 
ed face.  As  we  rode  through  the 
marsh,  we  scared  the  big  blue 
herons  feeding  on  the  little  crabs 
and  shrimp  that  lay  on  the  soft 
brown  mud,  the  wispy  white  egrets 
stalking  some  minnows  and  even  an 
occasional  duck  or  two  feeding  on 
the  duckweeds.  We  turned  the  last 
corner  of  the  hazy  marsh  to  our 
secret  redfish  spot. 

I  slid  my  gloves  off  and  pulled 
my  hood  down  from  my  camou- 
flage jacket.  I  pulled  my  Calcutta 
out  and  slid  a  purple  and  chartreuse 
grub  onto  my  hook.  My  dad  tied  on 
a  worn  golden  spoon.  I  threw  my 
bait  as  close  to  the  marsh  grass  as 
possible,  hearing  the  soft  plunk  as  it 
hit  the  brown  green  water.  There 
was  a  slight  wind  rolling  over  the 
gray  and  light  brown  grass  which 
seemed  to  go  on  forever. 
Occasionally,  I'd  hear  my  dad  click 
the  button  on  the  floor  of  the  boat. 
Our  trolling  motor  would  kick  in 
and  stealthily  propel  us  along  the 
cold  marsh  bank. 

I  looked  around  the  quiet,  but  yet 
full  of  life,  marsh.  The  summer 
French  ducks  would  take  off  out  of 
their  pond,  fly  around,  and  then 
land  in  another  pond.  The  little  red 
winged  black  birds  hopped  around 
on  the  marsh  grass,  the  single  blade 
of  grass  bending,  trying  to  support 
the  singing  birds.  Then  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  a  red  tailed 
hawk  circling  over  the  schooling 
mullets.  He  would  circle  around  the 
unsuspecting  little  minnows,  and 
then  fall.  He  placed  his  talons  out  in 
full  extent  as  he  crashed  into  the 
water.  With  a  couple  of  powerful 
flaps  of  his  wings,  he'd  pull  a  mullet 
out  of  the  water.  He  flew  over  to  a 
lightning  struck  cypress  tree  and 
started  to  pick  away  at  the  mullet. 

Then  out  of  nowhere  an  explo- 
sion happened.  As  I  had  been 
watching  the  hawk,  a  redfish  had 
swum  out  of  its  slough  and  grabbed 


my  bait.  My  reel  started  to  spray 
saltwater  into  the  surrounding  air  as 
he  pulled  my  drag  into  the  now  dis- 
turbed water.  I  cranked  down  on  the 
reel  as  he  got  tired.  I  pulled  and 
reeled,  repeating  that  process  until  I 
had  the  fish  to  the  side  of  our  boat.  I 
noticed  the  grown  over  slash  on  the 
side  of  the  redfish. 

My  dad  slid  the  corroded  net  into 
the  water  to  bring  the  fish  into  the 
boat.  Our  boat  made  a  thump  as  the 
20-plus-pound  fish  hit  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  I  slid  my  hand  over  the 
fish's  body  feeling  the  cut  where  a 
garfish  had  most  likely  attacked  the 
redfish.  I  counted  the  isolated  black 
spots  on  its  tail,  three  on  each  side.  I 
stuck  my  hand  into  its  mouth  to 
retrieve  my  grub  which  had  been 
placed  precisely  into  the  corner  of 
his  mouth. 

I  looked  to  my  dad  and 
asked," He's  too  big,  huh?" 

My  dad  replied,"  Your  fish,  your 
choice." 

I  looked  again  at  the  redfish  and 
knew  that  he  had  fought  a  good 
fight  and  needed  to  be  released.  I 
grabbed  the  bottom  of  the  fish's 
stomach,  and  with  my  other  wrin- 
kled up  hand  I  placed  the  fish  into 
the  water.  I  then  realized  just  how 
cold  the  water  was.  It  sent  a  shock 
up  my  hand  which  traveled  all  over 
my  body.  I  slowly  slid  the  monster 


back  and  forth  trying  to  revive  him. 
Its  golden  orange  color  shimmered 
in  the  water.  With  one  big  swish  of 
its  tail  and  about  a  gallon  of  freezing 
cold  water  in  my  face,  the  fish  swam 
back  into  its  habitat. 

I  stood  up,  wiped  off  my  hands 
and  face  and  picked  up  my  rod  and 
reel.  I  could  see  the  tide  bringing  out 
the  sticks  and  debris  into  the  gulf.  A 
now  exposed  oyster  bed  lay  vulner- 
able to  two  big  swamp  coons.  They 
precisely  picked  apart  the  oysters 
with  their  nimble  little  fingers.  After 
their  feast  they  washed  off  their 
hands  in  the  water  and  waddled 
back  into  the  marsh  grass. 

In  the  distance  a  beast  broiled, 
swirling  dark  clouds  with  no  light 
or  clearance  in  sight.  I  watched  as 
boats  fled  from  its  destruction, 
motors  in  full  speed  and  raincoats 
pulled  over  the  drivers'  heads.  As 
the  storm's  warm  and  rapid  wind 
reached  us,  we  decided  that  we  had 
enough  fish  for  a  good  fish  fry,  a 
couple  reds,  a  handful  of  trout  and  a 
solitary  flounder  that  we  had  man- 
aged to  peel  up  from  the  bottom.  We 
placed  our  rods  into  the  rod  holders 
that  we  had  bought  my  dad  for  his 
48th  birthday.  We  turned  the  key  to 
our  1986  Mercury  150.  We  slid  out  of 
our  cove  and  quickly  headed  back 
to  our  camp  where  a  nice  hot  cup  of 
coffee  was  waiting. 


Photo  by  Michael  Gronowski  of  St.  Amant  (17  years  old). 
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A  strong  foundation  is  the  most  critical  part  of  any  structure  that  is  built  to  last.  Likewise 
a  strong  foundation  is  fundamental  for  the  long-term  success  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  (LDWF)  commitment  to  outdoor  conservation. 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Foundation  (LWFF)  is  a  non-profit  and  tax-exempt 
charitable  organization  that  has  been  providing  that  strong  support  to  LDWF  by  the  way  of 
much-needed  funding  and  land  donations  for  conservation  projects,  since  its  inception. 

Goals  of  the  foundation  include  habitat  conservation,  environmental  education  and  train- 
ing, natural  research  and  management,  and  general  financial  assistance  to  LDWF  programs 
and  projects.  Although  the  foundation  is  connected  to  LDWF  by  a  cooperative  endeavor 
agreement  to  maximize  the  department's  resources,  it  is  a  separate  organization.  Nor  should 
the  LWFF  be  confused  with  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  (LWF),  which  is  an  outdoor 


conservation,  education  and  advocacy 
group.  "The  foundation's  role  is  to 
enhance  the  abilities  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and 
its  employees  to  do  their  job  better,"  said 
LWFF  Executive  Director  A.  Kell  Mclnnis 
III.  "The  department  is  able  to  call  on  us 
for  projects  that  have  an  urgency  or  might 
be  on  the  backburner,  and  we  are  able  to 
kick  start  those  projects." 

Since  the  destruction  that  hurricanes 
Katrina  and  Rita  left,  the  foundation  has 
been  able  to  help  out  commercial  fishermen 
and  LDWF  employees  and  replace  LDWF 
equipment. 

The  foundation  helped  purchase,  deliver 
and  install  three  industrial  ice  machines  in 
St.  Bernard  and  Cameron  parishes.  The  ice 
machines  can  each  produce  20  tons  of  ice 
per  day  and  are  a  critical  component  in  the 
ongoing  rebuilding  of  Louisiana's  commer- 
cial fishing  industry. 

These  ice  machines  demonstrated  the 
foundation's  ability  to  act  quicker  in  dis- 
tributing funds  than  most  governmental 
agencies.  They  received  a  $500,000  dona- 
tion from  Shell  Oil  Company  at  the  end  of 
June  in  2006,  and  by  Aug.  25  of  that  same 
year  the  three  ice  machines  were  in  opera- 
tion. 

"We  were  able  to  turn  a  large  and  gener- 
ous donation  from  Shell  into  those  three  ice 
stations  in  just  three  months,"  said 
Mclnnis.  "As  a  charitable,  non-profit 
organization,  we  don't  have  the  same  fiscal 
restrictions  as  a  governmental  agency  and 
can  give  the  donors  quicker  results." 

Thanks  to  this  effort,  fishermen  in 
Cameron,  Vermillion,  St.  Bernard, 
Plaquemines,  Orleans  and  St.  Tammany 
parishes  are  now  able  to  ensure  the  freshest 
and  highest  quality  catch  of  shrimp,  crab 
and  finfish.  The  Louisiana  Seafood 
Promotion  and  Marketing  Board,  the 
Louisiana  Sea  Grant  College  Program  and 
the  LSU  AgCenter  also  provided  valuable 
assistance  in  bringing  these  ice  machines  to 
the  coastal  parishes. 

In  the  wake  of  the  2005  hurricanes,  the 
LWFF  set  up  the  Employee  Relief  fund  for 
displaced  LDWF  employees.  Most  of  these 
displaced  LDWF  employees  were  the  same 
people  assisting  with  post  storm  search  and 
rescue  efforts. 

Through  the  relief  fund,  the  foundation 
raised  over  $63,000  from  donations  across 
the  country.  The  funds  were  distributed  to 
82  LDWF  employees  to  help  with  essential 


every  day  living  items  such  as  housing, 
clothing  and  food. 

The  LWFF  also  helped  in  purchasing  200 
tactical  vests  and  100  global  positioning 
satelite  (GPS)  systems  for  the  LDWF 
Enforcement  Division,  which  was  one  of 
the  lead  agencies  in  search  and  rescue 
efforts  during  the  hurricanes  of  2005. 
These  vests  and  GPS  systems  replaced 
older  units  and  will  aid  the  enforcement 
division  in  their  everyday  duties  and 
future  search  and  rescue  missions. 

The  funds  for  the  vests  and  GPS  systems 
came  from  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
grant  through  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation. 

"The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
grant  demonstrates  our  ability  to  take  gov- 
ernment grant  money  and  turn  it  around 
for  exactly  what  that  money  was  to  be  used 
for,  which  in  this  case  was  earmarked  for 
law  enforcement  asset  replacement  and 
acquisitions,"  said  Mclnnis. 

The  foundation  consists  of  Executive 
Director  Kell  Mclnnis,  who  is  in  charge  of 
running  the  daily  operations  that  includes 
developing  programs  and  services  consis- 
tent with  the  foundation's  mission  and 
fundraising,  and  the  LWFF  16-member 
board.  Mclnnis  was  appointed  executive 
director  by  the  LWFF  board  in  May  of  2006. 
He  previously  served  as  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  for  Louisiana  Generating, 
LLC  and  as  LDWF  secretary.  The  LWFF 
board  meets  at  least  twice  a  year  and  iden- 
tifies conservation  problems  and  offers 
solutions  through  partnerships  and  lever- 
aging financial  resources. 

The  LWFF  can  work  with  both  corpora- 
tions and  individual  donators  to  ensure  the 


Opposite  page: 
Louisiana's  oysters, 
waterfowl,  white-tailed 
deer  and  black  bears 
are  just  some  of  the 
species  that  benefit 
from  the  LWFF's 
involvement  in 
conservation  projects. 


Proud  sponsors 
shovel  ice  at  the 
Chalmette 
icehouse  dedication. 
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GPS  units  replaced 
with  the  foundation's 
help  will  aid  in  future 

search  and  rescue 
missions. 


Louisiana's  Youth 

Hunter  Education 

Challenge  is  held  each 

May,  and  top 

competitors  advance 

to  compete  at  the 

national  level. 


maximum  tax  benefits  are  received.  The 
foundation  can  offer  these  tax  savings 
because  they  are  considered  a  tax-exempt 
charitable  and  publicly  supported  organi- 
zation as  described  in  sections  501(c)(3)  and 
509(a)(1),  509(a)(2)  and  170(b)(A)(vi)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Besides  monetary  donations,  the  foun- 
dation can  also  accept  property  donations 
such  as  land  or  equipment.  Any  donation 
to  the  foundation  can  be  earmarked  for  a 
specific  project  or  as  an  undedicated  contri- 
bution that  is  used  at  the  foundation's  dis- 
cretion. The  foundation  has  recently 
matched  some  earmarked  donations  by 
drawing  funds  from  their  undedicated  con- 
tributions. 

"I  would  like  to  see  us  be  able  to  match 
more  donations  in  the   future/'   Mclnnis 


said.  "By  matching  funds  on  a  dollar  per 
dollar  basis,  it  will  double  the  initial  dona- 
tion and  serve  as  an  incentive  to  potential 
donors." 

One  project  the  foundation  was  able  to 
use  matching  funds  for  was  a  deer  teleme- 
try study  initiated  by  LDWF's  Wildlife 
Division.  The  LWFF  provided  $2,000  for 
the  telemetry  project  when  it  matched 
$1,000  donations  from  the  Acadiana 
Sportsmen  League,  Bercham  Associates, 
LLC  Bercham  Holding  Company  and  the 
Bayou  State  Bowhunters  Association. 
These  funds  were  used  to  purchase  teleme- 
try equipment  and  supplies  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  two  year  study  that  will  assess 
range,  movements,  survival  and  causes  of 
death  in  deer  to  help  improve  future  herd 
health  and  quality. 

Project  ideas  funded  by  the  LWFF  come 
from  the  public,  the  board  and  LDWF.  The 
board  and  LDWF  then  evaluate  the  ideas 
for  the  conservation  value  and  benefits 
they  will  bring  to  the  public  and  LDWF. 

Some  new  project  ideas  that  the  founda- 
tion is  considering  are  to  fund  a  public 
service  and  advertisement  image  campaign 
about  LDWF  and  to  enhance  utilization  of 
wildlife  management  areas  (WMAs).  The 
LDWF  image  campaign  would  focus  on 
recruiting  a  younger  generation  into  out- 
door related  activities.  To  get  a  better  use 
of  the  WMAs  year  round,  the  foundation 
and  the  LDWF  Wildlife  Division  have  been 
in  talks  to  create  a  training  facility  for 
retrievers  on  the  Sherburne  WMA. 

"The  retriever  training  areas  would  give 
a  whole  different  use  to  the  area,  expecially 
during  the  off-season"  Mclnnis  said. 

A  few  of  the  projects  that  the  LWFF  is 
currently  supporting  include  a  Gulf  Coast 
Joint  Venture  Mottled  Duck  Survival  and 
Habitat  Use  Study  and  the  Youth  Hunter 
Education  Challenge  (YHEC)  program. 
The  mottled  duck  study  will  study  hens  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas  to  collect  better  data 
and  check  population  levels  and  habitat 
after  the  2005  hurricanes.  The  YHEC  pro- 
gram is  an  advanced  form  of  hunter  educa- 
tion whereby  competitors  who  have  com- 
pleted hunter  safety  and  education  training 
compete  in  hunter  education  disciplines. 

"The  youth  from  Louisiana  have  been 
very  competitive  in  the  YHEC  program, 
and  the  foundation  wants  to  make  sure 
that  it  stays  this  way,"  Mclnnis  said. 
"Recruiting  children  to  the  outdoors  is  one 
of  the  main  priorities  of  the  foundation. 
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ing  location  for  years  to  come,"  Mclnnis 
said.  "We  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  RRWC  for  many  more  years. 

"One  of  our  main  goals  is  to  maintain 
Louisiana  as  a  destination  for  outdoor 
enthusiasts  by  managing  and  conserving 
our  precious  natural  resources.  We  can't 
do  this  without  proper  funding,  so  the 
foundation  and  the  department  are  grate- 
ful for  every  dollar  that  is  donated." 


Adam  Einck  is  the  News  and  Media  Relations 
Officer  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 


We  are  always  looking  for  ways  to  make  it 
easier  and  more  enjoyable  for  the  youth  to 
get  involved  in  outdoor  related  activities." 

Some  of  the  past  projects  the  foundation 
has  either  helped  or  still  supports  include 
planting  tree  seedlings  on  state  WMAs, 
acquiring  tracts  of  land  for  wetland  protec- 
tion and  management,  relocating  black 
bears  as  a  part  of  the  black  bear  relocation 
program  and  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day. 

For  each  of  the  past  six  years,  the  foun- 
dation has  received  a  $50,000  donation 
from  the  Red  River  Waterways 
Commission  (RRWC)  to  stock  bass  in  the 
Red  River  system.  This  past  December  that 
donation  enabled  the  foundation  to  pur- 
chase 58,000  phase  II  Florida  largemouth 
bass.  These  bass  possess  superior  genetic 
traits  that  in  turn  will  produce  larger  bass 
for  local  anglers. 

"Those  bass  will  be  a  lot  of  fun  to  catch 
and  will  make  the  Red  River  a  prime  fish- 


For  more  information  on  the  LWFF  or  to  read  their  latest  newsletter, 
visit  them  on  the  LDWF  Web  site  at  www.wlf.louisiana.gov/partners. 


Annual  fish  stockings 
on  the  Red  River  are 
used  to  improve  the 
genetics  of  the  bass 
populations  in  these 
popular  fishing 
waterways. 


The  LWFF  is  a 
dedicated  sponsor  of 
LDWF's  annual 
National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day,  where 
hands-on  activities, 
such  as  fishing, 
canoeing,  and  archery 
among  others, 
provide  children  a 
fun-filled  introduction 
to  outdoor  recreation 
and  the  concept  of 
stewardship. 


To  assure  the  future  of  wildlife  and  fish  resources  in  Louisiana. 

Yes,  I  recognize  the  value  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  resources  and  want  to  help  conserve  them. 


DONATION  FORM 


Name: 


Address: 


City,  ST  Zip: 


Phone  number: 
Email:  


Please  see  my  enclosed  tax  deductible  contribution 
in  the  amount  of:  $ 


TO  DONATE  TO  THE  LWFF, 

MAIL  THIS  FORM  TO: 

A.  Kell  Mclnnis  III 

Executive  Director 

Louisiana  Wildlife  & 

Fisheries  Foundation 

P.O.  Box  80378 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-0378 

Ph:  225/765-5100 
foundation@ivlf.louisiana.gov 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov/partners 
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LDWF  Translocates  Brown  Pelicans 
to  Whiskey  Island 


Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  personnel  began 
work  last  month  to  move 
100  to  150  brown  pelican 
fledglings  from  Last 
(Raccoon)  Island  to 
Whiskey  Island  on  the 
Louisiana  coast. 

"Following  the  hurri- 
canes of  2005,  brown  peli- 
can colonies  were  impact- 
ed and  several  were  lost 
to  erosive  forces  primarily 
east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,"  said  Michael 
Carloss,  LDWF  Fur  and 
Refuge  Division  biologist 
program  manager. 

"This  project  will  help 
spread  the  brown  pelican 
population  out  that  will  in 
time  produce  more  nest- 
ing sites  and  thus  a 
healthier  pelican  popula- 
tion." 

The  brown  pelican 
translocation  is  the  first 
year  of  a  three-year  proj- 
ect that  will  introduce  new 
nesting  colonies  in  the 
vicinity  of  traditional  brown 
pelican  nesting  areas. 
The  hurricanes  reduced 
nesting  potential  on  many 
remaining  colony  sites  as 
a  result  of  erosion  and 
reduction  in  land  elevation 
from  wave  scouring. 

This  translocation  proj- 
ect is  being  funded  by  a 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (USFWS) 
$200,000  grant.    USFWS 
received  a  special  con- 
gressional appropriation 
for  monitoring  and  conser- 
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vation  of  wildlife  in 
response  to  the  2005  hur- 
ricanes.   LDWF  devel- 
oped several  grant  pro- 
posals for  hurricane 
impact  related  projects. 

Translocation  is  a 
proven  wildlife  manage- 
ment technique  that  will 
assure  quality  brown  peli- 
can nesting  sites  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 
LDWF  used  this  strategy 
from  1 984  to  1 986  when 
they  translocated  fledg- 
lings from  Queen  Bess 
Colony  to  Raccoon  Island. 

LDWF  biologists  esti- 
mated 3,600  brown  peli- 
can nesting  pairs  at 
Raccoon  Island  on  May 
10,2007.    Biologists  are 
targeting  young  birds  that 
still  have  about  three 
weeks  before  taking  to  the 
air;  this  will  help  ensure 
that  they  stay  on  the 
island  instead  of  returning 
to  their  original  nests. 
LDWF  is  also  tagging 
some  of  the  fledglings  that 
will  be  used  to  monitor  the 
project  and  future 
research. 

A  University  of 
Louisiana  Lafayette  doc- 
toral student,  who  will 
have  to  feed  the  pelicans 
daily  for  the  first  three 
weeks  as  they  become 
accustomed  to  their  new 
surroundings,  will  monitor 
the  relocated  pelicans. 
For  more  information,  con- 
tact Michael  Carloss  at 
337/373-0032  or 
mcarloss@wlf.  louisiana.gov. 


Nutria  Incentive  Program  Ends  with 
375,683  Harvested 


The  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  annual  Coastwide 
Nutria  Control  Program 
concluded  its  2006-07 
season  on  March  31 , 
2007,  with  365  partici- 
pants having  harvested 
375,683  nutria. 

The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram, funded  by  the 
Coastal  Wetlands 
Planning  Protection  and 
Restoration  Act,  is  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  dam- 
age to  Louisiana's  wet- 
lands caused  by  nutria  by 
increasing  the  annual  har- 
vest to  400,000  nutria. 
Registered  participants 
received  a  $5  incentive  for 
each  nutria  tail  brought  to 


official  collection  locations 
along  Louisiana's  coast. 

Licensed  trappers  har- 
vested 206,840  more 
nutria  than  last  year, 
bringing  the  total  within 
25,000  nutria  of  the  annu- 
al goal. 

A  final  report  on  the 
2006-07  incentive  pro- 
gram will  be  available  in 
July  at  the  following  Web 
sites:   www.nutria.com  and 
www.  wit.  louisiana.gov. 

Information  collected 
from  each  participant  is 
used  to  track  the  progress 
of  the  program. 

For  more  information, 
contact  Edmond  Mouton 
at  337/373-0032  or 
emouton@wlf.  louisiana.gov. 


On  June  12,  2007,  LDWF  personnel  began  the  task  of  moving 
over  100  brown  pelicans  from  Last  Island  to  Whiskey  Island  on 
the  Louisiana  coast. 


LDWF  Coordinating  Oyster  Reef 
Rehabilitation 


Federally  funded  reef 
building  activities,  over- 
seen by  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  are  rehabilitat- 
ing sections  of  the  state's 
public  oyster  resources 
that  were  impacted  by 
Hurricane  Katrina. 

Public  oyster  reefs  in 
two  areas— Black  Bay  in 
Plaquemines  Parish  and 
Mississippi  Sound  in  St. 
Bernard  Parish— are 
being  rehabilitated  with 
approximately  $2.3  million 
federal  hurricane  disaster 
grant  funding,  part  of  $53 
million  in  resource  recov- 
ery funds  provided  by  the 
National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric 

Administration  through  the 
Gulf  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission. 

Approximately  200 
acres  of  existing  oyster 
reefs  are  being  rehabilitat- 
ed in  each  area.    The 
process  involves  placing 
cultch  material  (limestone, 
crushed  concrete,  oyster 
shell,  etc.)  on  the  reefs  to 
provide  suitable  substrate 
for  larval  oyster  attach- 
ment. 

Approximately  $10  mil- 
lion is  currently  pro- 
grammed for  oyster  reha- 
bilitation in  the  public  oys- 
ter areas.    In  addition  to 
this  amount,  approximate- 
ly $12  million  is  being 
used  to  assist  with  reha- 
bilitation work  performed 
on  private  oyster  leases 
under  the  Private  Oyster 


Lease  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  harvest  period 
following  Hurricanes 
Katrina  and  Rita,  the 
state's  oyster  harvest  was 
reduced  26  percent  when 
compared  to  the  five-year, 
pre-storm  average. 

"The  Louisiana  Fishing 
Community  Recovery 
Coalition  (LFCRC),  work- 
ing with  the  assistance  of 
the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  assessed 
resource  damage  in  the 
fall  of  2005  and  deter- 
mined recovery  funding 
needs,"  said  Mike  Voisin, 
Louisiana  Oyster  Task 
Force  Chairman  and  Co- 
Chair  of  the  LFCRC.  "The 
state's  congressional  lead- 
ers who  worked  to  get  us 
to  this  point  are  to  be 
commended  for  their 
efforts  as  we  work  to 
rebuild  the  state's  fishing 
industry." 

Additional  phases  of 
the  fisheries  resource 
recovery  work  will  include 
removing  debris  from  the 
traditional  coastal  fishing 
grounds  critical  to  the 
state's  commercial  and 
recreational  fishing  indus- 
tries. The  grant  also  will 
fund  monitoring  programs 
to  track  both  the  recovery 
of  fishery  resources  as 
well  as  that  of  the  fishing 
industries. 

For  more  information, 
contact  Jim  Hanifen  at 
225/765-2383  or 
jhanifen@wlf.  louisiana.gov. 


LDWF  Samples  Wild  Crawfish  from 
Atchafalaya  Basin 


Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  personnel  collect- 
ed samples  of  wild  craw- 
fish from  consenting  craw- 
fishermen  at  various  loca- 
tions in  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  on  May  15,  2007,  to 
assess  the  presence  of 
white  spot  syndrome  virus 
(WSSV)  in  these  popula- 
tions.   The  samples  will 
be  delivered  to  the  LSU 
School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  for  analysis. 

These  samples  were 
taken  to  determine  if  the 
virus  is  present  in  wild 
populations  following  the 
discovery  of  WSSV  in  a 
crawfish  pond  in  St.  Martin 
Parish.    The  Louisiana 
Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  (LDAF) 
along  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of 
Agriculture's  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  (APHIS)  and  the 
LSU  School  of  Veterinary 
Science  are  the  lead 
agencies  that  will  be  work- 
ing to  further  investigate 
and  control  the  spread  of 
WSSV  in  managed  pond 
populations. 

Crawfish  with  the 
WSSV  pose  no  health  risk 
to  humans  when  con- 
sumed, but  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  crawfish 


resource.    Shrimp  with 
the  disease  exhibit  promi- 
nent blotching  and  spot- 
ting; however,  crawfish  do 
not.    The  only  clinical  sign 
seen  in  crawfish  is  lethar- 
gy, weak  behavior  and 
high  mortality. 

LDWF  is  charged  with 
managing  wild  crawfish  in 
the  state.    "We  will  contin- 
ue to  work  with  all  of  the 
agencies  involved  to  help 
resolve  this  problem,"  said 
LDWF  Inland  Fisheries 
Program  Manager  Charlie 
Dugas.    "We  would  like  to 
thank  the  commercial 
crawfishermen  for  allowing 
us  to  sample  some  of  their 
catch  and  ask  for  their 
continued  support  as  we 
try  to  determine  if  WSSV 
exists  in  wild  crawfish 
populations." 

Later  in  May,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS)  collected  addi- 
tional samples  from  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin,  and 
the  LDAF  and  the  LSU 
AgCenter  will  continue  to 
developm  Best 
Management  Practices 
(BMPs)  to  address  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

For  more  information, 
contact  Charlie  Dugas  at 
225/765-2332  or 
cdugas  @  wlf.  louisiana.gov. 


For  the  latest  LDWF  news, 
visit  www.  wlf. louisiana.go v. 
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2007  Louisiana  Conservationist  Calendar 
Sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Foundation 


Was  $8 -NOW  FREEH! 
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Building  &  Maintaining  Nest  Boxes 
Easy-to-follow  instructions  and 
blueprints  for  nest  boxes  to  house 
dozens  of  species. 

$2.50 


Wildlife  Management  Area  Maps 

Heavy  duty  and  water  resistant 

Available  for  Wax  Delta,  Pass  A 

Loutre,  Pointe  Aux  Chenes,  Three 

Rivers,  Red  River  and  Boeuf  WMAs. 

S5  each 

More  to  come! 


Marine  Recreational  Fishing  Maps 
Six  full-color  maps  indicate 
offshore/  inshore  rig  locations, 
launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips 
and  species  identification. 
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Earth  Day  Posters 

Louisiana  Butterflies  (1996), 
Louisiana  Birds  (1999), 
Louisiana  YVildf lowers  (2000) 
and  Butterflies  of  Southern 
Gardens  (2001). 

$10  per  poster  or 
$32  per  set  of  four. 


MERCHANDISE  Order  Form 


$11  Folded 


$12  Rolled 


#1- Venice  to  Fourchon 

#2-  Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 

-  3-  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound 

#4-Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake 

#5  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay 

#6  TX/LA  coast  to  LA/MS  coast 


Item 

Quantity 

Price 

SHIP  TO:                                                   sub  total 

.,                                                                                          Tax  (4%  for 
Name:  ___        ^  residents) 

AHHrp„.                                                             Additional  5%  tax  for 

EBR  Parish  residents 

Tiry  <;t    7ip-                                                                S  &  H  (see  chart) 

TOTAL  amount  due 
Phonp- 

Shipping  & 

Handling  Charges 

Merchandise 

S&H 

Up  to 

115.00 

$3.50 

$15.01 

-  $30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01 

-  $45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01 

-  $65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01 

-  $95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Payment  Information 

Check/Money  Order  VISA 

Am  Express        _  Mastercard 

Acct.  No.: 


Expiration: 


Order  By  Phone:  225/765-2918 

or  Send  Orders  (payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Marketing  Unit 

RO.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA   70898 


Allow  2-4  weeks  for  delivery-  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


NEW  BOOKS 


Angler's  Guide  to  Fishes 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

One-stop  reference  tool  for  anglers, 

fisheries  experts,  biologists  and 
outdoors  writers.  Hard  cover  book. 

$35 


Snakes  of  Louisiana 

$5 


Checklist  of  Woody  & 

Herbaceous  Deer  Food 

Plants  of  Louisiana 

$20 


America's  Wetland: 

Louisiana's  Vanishing  Coast 

Photo  essay  outlining  Louisiana's 

diminishing  coast  and  restorative 

efforts.  Hard  cover  book. 

$39.95 


Bats  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  Poster 

Full-color  photographs 
with  scientific  and 
common  names. 
Bat  facts  listed  on 
back  and  bat  house 
instructions  included. 
$2.50 


_°~"i^.,„ 


-  vr 


Louisiana  Conservationist 

Published  four  times  a  year  with  36  pages  of  full-color 
photographs  and  informative  articles  on  fishing,  hunting 
and  outdoor  activities.  (Use  magazine  order  form.) 

Subscription  rates:  1  year  (4  issues)  $12 

2  years  (8  issues)        $20 


Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish,  offshore  fish, 

saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  and  turtles. 


Any  combination: 
1-2  posters 
3-6  posters 
7  or  more  posters 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Order  Form 


Send  subscription  or  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name:  


Address: 
Phone:  _ 


City,  ST   Zip: 


1  year  (4  issues) 

$12.00 

2  years  (8  issues) 

$20.00 

LA  residents  add  4%  tax 

.48 

LA  residents  add  4%  tax 

.80 

TOTAL 

$12.48 

TOTAL 

$20.80 

GIFT  GIVER: 

Name:  


Address: 
Phone:  _ 


City,  ST  Zip: 


$4.00  each 
S3.50  each 
$3.00  each 


Payment  Method 

Check/Money  Order 

I I     Credit  Card 

LA  Residents  add  4%  tax. 
Charge  my 

VISA  Mastercard        ^j  AmEx 

Acct.  No.:  

Expiration: 


Total  amount  $ 


Order  By  Phone:  225/765-29 1 8 

or  Send  Orders  (payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA   70898 


Defective  or  damaged  merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 


the  evolving  role  of  wildlife  and  fisheries  enforcement  agents 


Intelligent  Acquisition 
By  Sgt.  Brian  Theriot 

The  LDWF  Enforcement 
Division  is  proud  to 
announce  the  recent  acquisition 
of  a  state-of-the-art  mobile 
command  unit  (MCU).    The 
MCU  is  a  versatile,  multifunc- 
tional, law  enforcement  vehicle 
equipped  with  enough  technolo- 
gy to  nearly  contact  space  sta- 
tions. The  40-foot  MCU  is 
equipped  with  satellite  tele- 
phones and  televisions,  internet 
applications,  telescopic  camera 
system,  conference  room, 
weather  stations,  and  other 
emergency  equipment  necessi- 
ties.   Valuable  information  gath- 
ered in  lessons  learned  from 
the  hurricanes  of  2005,  Katrina 
and  Rita,  have  enabled  admin- 
istrators to  customize  this  vehi- 
cle to  fit  the  specific  needs  that 
arise  in  times  of  disaster.   The 
MCU  is  equipped  with  six  indi- 
vidual work  stations  with  the 
ability  of  sustaining  incident 
managers  from  various  agen- 
cies (Unified  Command)  in  the 
performance  of  their  assigned 
duties.   This  capability  will  be 
an  invaluable  asset  in  itself  in 
coordinating  future  incidents. 
The  necessities  of  interopera- 
ble communication  and  numer- 
ous intelligence  gathering 
mechanisms  have  come  to 
fruition  with  the  MCU. 

The  LDWF  MCU  will  be  uti- 
lized in  cooperative  enforce- 
ment efforts  pursuant  to  a  Joint 
Enforcement  Agreement  (JEA) 
between  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration 
Office  for  Law  Enforcement 

fjjj  Louisiana  Conservationist 


(NOAA/OLE)  and  the  LDWF 
Enforcement  Division.    JEA 
funding  has  enabled  LDWF 
Enforcement  to  acquire  the 
MCU  in  efforts  to  maximize  vol- 
untary compliance  by  maintain- 
ing high  visibility  at  events  such 
as  recreational  offshore  fishing 
rodeos  in  coastal  Louisiana. 
The  MCU  will  also  operate  as  a 
community  policing  asset  at 
boat  shows  and  other  high  pro- 
file marine  user  group  public 
forums.     The  MCU  will  function 
as  an  operations  center  during 
interstate  pulse  operations, 
which  monitor  federal  and  state 
managed  marine  resources 
involved  in  interstate  and  inter- 
national commerce.    The  MCU 
will  be  useful  for  the 
Enforcement  Division  in  promot- 
ing education,  enhancing 
recruitment  of  personnel,  and 
providing  public  safety  services. 
In  addition  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned applications,  the  MCU 
will  be  utilized  for  coordinating 
LDWF  emergency  response 
activities  during  any  manmade 


or  natural  disasters  consistent 
with  the  LDWF  mission  as  pri- 
mary search  and  rescue 
response  agency  for  the  state 
of  Louisiana.    The  MCU  will 
assist  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  states  during  a 
disaster  when  requested  for 
emergency  assistance  under 
the  Emergency  Management 
Assistance  Compact  (EMAC) 
for  search  and  rescue  events, 
much  like  other  states  came  to 
assist  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

The  equipment  that  was  used 
to  support  these  rescue  and 
recovery  efforts,  although 
extremely  beneficial,  was  inad- 
equate to  properly  support  and 
coordinate  incidents  of  this 
magnitude.    With  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  MCU,  the  ability  of 
the  LDWF  to  accomplish  its 
missions  and  goals  will  be 
greatly  enhanced.   The  LDWF 
Enforcement  Division  would  like 
to  give  a  special  thanks  to 
NOAA/OLE  for  providing  the 
funding  necessary  to  purchase 
this  most  valuable  asset. 


THE  LOUISIANA  KITCHEN 

Grilled  Shrimp  with  Mango  and 
Melon  Relish 

1  ripe  mango 

1/2        cantaloupe 

1/2         honeydew 

1  c.       seasoned  rice  vinegar 

Juice  of  1/2  lime 

1/4  c.     honey 

1  Tbsp.  chopped  cilantro 

1  Tbsp.  chopped  mint 
1/4  tsp.  chili  paste 

2  lbs.    Louisiana  shrimp  (10-15 

count),  heads  on 
2  tsp.    Paul  Prudhomme  Shrimp 

Magic  (or  Creole  Seasoning) 
Salt  &  pepper 
Vegetable  oil  spray 
Wooden  skewers 

Peel  and  cut  in  a  fine  julienne  the 
mango  and  melons.  Mix  with  vine- 
gar, lime  juice,  honey,  cilantro,  mint 
and  chili  paste.  Refrigerate  for  one 
hour  and  drain. 

Peel  the  shrimp,  leaving  the 
heads  attached,  and  split  the  back 
1/4  inch  and  remove  the  sand  vein. 
Line  up  in  rows  of  7  or  8  and  double 
skewer.  Season  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  Shrimp  Magic  on  both  sides. 
Spray  with  vegetable  spray.  Grill  on 
a  hot  surface  for  about  2  minutes 
per  side  until  just  barely  done.  Be 
careful  not  to  overcook.  Serve  with 
mango  relish  and  butter.  Serves  4. 
Recipe  by  Chef  GW  Fins. 

Shrimp  Enchiladas 

2  Tbsp.   margarine 

1  bunch  green  onions 

1  lb.       Louisiana  shrimp,  peeled 

and  deveined 
1  4-oz.   can  chopped  green  chilis 
1  4-oz.   jar  diced  pimentos 


1  can  cream  of  mushroom  soup 
1  can    cream  of  shrimp  soup 

1  8-oz.  package  cream  cheese 
1/2  tsp.  salt 

1/8  tsp.  white  pepper 
10  8-inch  flour  tortillas 

2  c.       shredded  Monterey  Jack 

cheese 

Melt  margarine  in  a  three-quart 
saucepan.  Add  onions  and  saute 
until  tender.  Add  shrimp,  continue 
sauteing  until  shrimp  turn  pink  and 
opaque.  Add  peppers  and  half  of 
pimentos.  Add  soup,  cream  cheese, 
salt  and  white  pepper.  Stir  over 
medium  heat  until  cream  cheese  is 
melted.  Cool.  Use  about  half  the 
mixture  to  fill  the  tortillas.  Roll  up, 
place  seam  side  down  in  an  oiled 
9xl3-inch  baking  dish.  Top  with 
remaining  sauce,  reserved  pimentos 
and  shredded  cheese.  Bake  at  325 
degrees  for  30  minutes.  Serves  10. 
Recipe  by  Chef  Margaret  Fontenot. 

Shrimp  and  Corn  Bisque 

3  Tbsp.  butter  or  margarine 
1/4  c.    finely  chopped  celery 

1  small  onion 

2  tsp.    chicken  bouillon  granules 


1/2  tsp.  thyme 

2  c.       frozen  cut  corn 

2  c.       chicken  broth 

8  oz.      small  Louisiana  shrimp, 

peeled 
1  c.        light  cream 
1  tsp.    Creole  seasoning 
1/4  tsp.  black  pepper 
Chopped  parsley  for  garnish 

Place  butter,  celery  and  onion  in  a  1 
1/2  quart  casserole.  Microwave  on 
high  2  to  3  minutes  or  until  tender. 
Add  bouillon  granules,  corn  and 
chicken  broth.  Microwave  on  high  5 
to  6  minutes  or  until  corn  is  tender. 
If  a  creamier  bisque  is  desired,  place 
half  of  vegetable  mixture  in  blender 
or  food  processor.  Process  until 
smooth.  Stir  back  into  vegetable 
mixture  in  casserole  dish.  Add 
shrimp.  Microwave  on  high  3  to  4 
minutes  or  until  shrimp  is  tender. 
Stir  in  cream,  seasoning  and  pepper. 
Microwave  on  high  2  to  3  minutes 
or  until  heated  through.  Sprinkle 
with  chopped  parsley.  Serves  5. 
Recipe  by  Chef  Brandy  Ritchie. 

Recipes  courtesy  of  the  Louisiana 
Seafood  Promotion  and  Marketing  Board 
(wioio.louisianaseafood.com). 


HANG  IN  THERE... 

It's  almost  September. 
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www.wlf.louisi.inA.gov 


Conserve.    Protect,    Replenish. 


